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The  first  victim  of  the 
1950  hunter's  gun  is  the 
King  Rail,  delectable 
product  0  f  Louisiana's 
marshlands  and  a  fine 
target  for  sportsmen's 
guns. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 
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AKE  a  boy  hunting?  Well,  why  not? 

It  is  rare  indeed  when  an  expert  hunter  turns  out  to  be  a  poor  sportsman,  and 
a  good  sportsman  invariably  favors  his  quarry  and,  if  possible,  strives  for  a  clean  kill. 
If  the  game  outwits  him  he  has  the  same  respect  for  it  that  he  has  for  a  winning  op- 
ponent in  a  game  of  football  or  baseball.  No  true  sportsman  ever  feels  any  contempt 
for  the  furred  or  feathered  creature  who  has  valiantly  played  the  game  and  won. 
Teaching  your  boy  to  be  a  true  sportsman  is  certain  to  make  him  grow  into  a  better 
man.  Teaching  him  the  rules  of  hunting  will  be  easy  because  the  hunting  instinct 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  one  of  self-preservation.  Life  itself  has  often  depended  on 
man's  success  as  a  hunter.  Along  with  certain  other  phases  of  wood  lore  a  hunter's 
knowledge  of  wildlife  often  proved  the  mainstay  of  many  prehistoric  people,  and 
even  advanced  people  have  frequently  restorted  to  a  hunting  life  as  a  tempoi'ary  means 
of  adjustment  to  a  new  environment. 

So,  since  the  hunting  urge  is  so  much  a  part  of  a  man's  being,  it  behooves  him 
to  perpetuate  in  his  sons  those  things  that  were  largely  responsible  for  making  him 
what  he  is. 

The  natural,  youthful  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  must  find  some  outlet.  Where  better 
could  this  be  than  on  a  hunting  expedition  with  his  Dad,  trudging  through  forest  or 
field,  awake  to  the  wonders  of  nature  and  constantly  aware  of  the  thrill  that  comes 
with  flushed  game.  What  more  healthful  occupation  could  there  be  for  a  growing 
boy  than  the  pure  air  of  outdoors,  the  freedom  of  natural  exercise,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  youthful  mind  on  the  rules  that  govern  safe,  sportsmanlike  hunting, 
for,  first  of  all,  he  must  be  taught  that  only  by  the  observance  of  the  "ten  com- 
mandments for  safe  hunting"  can  he  become  a  true  sportsman. 

The  best  way  to  teach  him  to  handle  a  gun  safely  is  to  do  so  yourself  and 
carefully  explain  to  him  why  this  is  necessary.  By  watching  you,  the  expert  sports- 
man, he  will  quickly  learn  the  etiquette  of  sports  afield.  All  boys  are  by  nature 
great  imitators  of  their  fathers.  If  you  are  careless  in  your  handling  of  a  loaded 
gun,  you  can  expect  your  son  to  show  the  same  disregard  for  the  safety  of  others. 
If  you  shoot  a  covey  "down  to  the  last  bird  your  boy  will  feel  that  it  is  his  right  to 
do  "likewise.  If  you  disregard  entirely  the  rules  of  good,  clean  sportsmanship,  you  may 
expect  your  son  to  grow  up  unmindful  of  the  fine  characteristics  that  could  make 
him  a  desired  companion  of  his  fellows  afield. 

No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  a  young  man  than  for  an  expert  hunter  and 
recognized  sportsman  to  want  to  take  him  along  on  a  hunting  trip.  No  surer  measure 
of  his  good  citizenship  can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  recognized 
as  a  good  sportsman. 

If  you  are  a  father  you  know  there  is  no  happier  feeling  than  the  pride  that  comes 
with  knowing  your  son  has  earned  the  admiration  of  others;  that  he  is  a  true  sports- 
man with  the  proper  respect  for  a  loaded  gun,  and  that  it  has  become  almost  second 
nature  for  him  to  combine  gun  etiquette  with  gun  expertness. 

As  the  father  of  such  a  boy  you  need  have  little  fear  that  he  will  become 
the  victim  of  his  own  gun,  or  that  he  will  abuse  the  privilege  he  has  of  hunting  legal 
game.  But  if  you  don't  take  him  hunting,  how  is  he  to  learn  these  things  that  are 
certain  to  make  him  a  better  man? 

So  why  not  take  your  boy  hunting? 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 
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MOTHER  NATURE'S  WILDLIFE  INCUBATOR 


T 


HERE'S  a  40,000-acre  "wildlife  incu- 
bator" in  the  Kisatchie  forest  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  Natchitoches  parish, 
about  35  miles  from  Leesville.  It  is  known 
as  the  Red  Dirt  Wildlife  Game  Manage- 
ment Preserve,  and  it  can  rightfully  be 
called  an  "incubator"  because  it  is  being 
maintained  to  increase  all  types  of  game, 
furred  and  feathered,  suited  to  the  area's 
habitat,  to  the  maximum  the  preserve  will 
carry.  In  other  words  it  is  a  natural  game 
farm  in  its  original  wild  state. 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  WUd  Life 
and  Fisheries) 

This  Red  Dird  game  preserve,  however, 
is  not,  in  any  form  an  experiment.  It  was 
officially  declared  a  game  refuge  in  1942, 
but  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  as  a  Kisatchie 


forest  division.  In  1948  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  federal  aid  section  (Pittman-Robert- 
son  project)  of  the  Fish  and  Game  di- 
vision of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries.  All  game  man- 
agement work  there  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of  Ernest  S. 
Clements,  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  for  Louisiana. 

Covering  an  area  of  40,000  acres  of 
wooded  hills  and  valleys,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  hillside  springs,  freshwater  creeks. 


open  grassy  spaces  for  food  strips,  rocky 
slopes  and  dense,  jungle-like  bottoms,  it 
is  a  scenic  paradise  as  well  as  ideal  game 
habitat.  Throughout  the  entire  area  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  obtained  the  best 
natural  long-leaf  pine  I'eproduction  in  the 
entire  South,  and  now  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  is  well  on  its  way 
toward  its  goal  of  the  most  productive 
game  preserve  in  the  country. 

That  the  area  is  well  nigh  perfect  for 
the  types  of  game  it  harbors  is  a  proven 
fact.  Stately  long-leaf  yellow  pine  predomi- 
nates, with  blackjack  and  sand  jack  oak; 
in  the  creek  bottoms  you  will  find  loblolly 
pine,  beech,  magnolia,  birch,  sweet  bay, 
red  bay,  red  alder,  and  on  the  sidehills 
and  spring  heads  there  are  gallberry  and 
evergreens  of  various  sorts.  On  the  ridges 
and  hilltops  there  are  open  grassy  spaces 
covered  with  coarse  verdure,  brush  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

The  preserve  gets  its  name  from  the  red 
clay  tops  of  the  hills,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight,  for  one  perched  there, 
to  see  deer  browsing  on  the  slopes,  hear  the 
delightful  "bobwhite  call"  of  quail  and 
frequently  listen  to  the  whir  of  a  flushed 
covey. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  refuge  are 
huge  towers  used  by  the  forest  rangers  who 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  fires, 
and  from  these  towers  the  panorama 
spreads  in  breathtaking  primeval  beauty 
and   awe-inspiring  magnitude. 

As  you  wind  along  over  the  sandy  trails, 


the  rocky  ravines,  the  rutted  dirt  roads, 
and  across  crude,  rustic  bridges,  you  begin 
to  form  a  better  understanding  of  the 
splendid  possibilities  this  game  preserve 
offers  for  the  future  of  Louisiana's  wildlife 
restoration. 

By  the  end  of  the  day's  travel  through- 
out the  area  you  have  begun  to  look  upon 
this  40,000-acre  tract  as  a  sort  of  game 
"assembly  line"  ...  a  "factory"  for  the 
production  on  a  huge  scale,  of  deer,  quail 
and  wild  turkeys  that  eventually  may 
be  used  to  I'epopulate  other  areas  of  Loui- 
siana, as  well  as  the  country  surrounding 
the  refuge  itself. 

And  it  is  not  a  "factory"  that  requires 
the  usual  assembly  line  of  hundreds  of 
workers.  There  are  but  three  men  regu- 
larly in  attendance  on  the  preserve.  Car- 
roll Perkins,  game  management  expert  and 
biologist,  is  supervising  manager,  as  he  is 
over  all  of  the  Louisiana  game  preserves. 
Two  other  regularly  employed  game  man- 
agement men  comprise  his  crew.  At  times 
during  the  year,  however,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  employ  varying  numbers  of  men 
for  improvement  work,  fence  building  and 
repair,  planting  food  strips  and  their  culti- 
vation. 

Two  caterpillar  "bull  dozers"  are  among 
the  mechanical  equipment  and  are  put  to 
varying  uses  throughout  the  year.  Jeeps 
and  trucks,  along  with  carpentering  tools 
as  well  as  a  well-stocked  repair  and  me- 
chanical workshop  are  other  adjuncts  that 
are  constantly  in  use.   In  fact,  it  requires 


more  than  "a  cabin  in  the  pines"  to  keep 
this    game    "factory"    in    operation. 

Mr.  Perkins,  with  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, live  in  a  new,  modern  cottage  on  the 
preserve  and  they  don't  seem  to  mind 
being  35  miles  from  a  telephone.  In  fact 
with  a  40,000-acre  forest  for  their  front 
yard,  with  quail  for  their  song  birds,  deer 
flitting  across  the  landscape,  squirrels 
barking  and  the  other  countless  sounds  of 
the  forest  providing  a  harmonious  back- 
ground, the  method  and  melody  of  their 
lives  is  envious. 

Habitat  improvement  work  to  benefit 
deer,  wild  turkeys  and  quail  is  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  year.  The  initial  survey 
showed  that  the  quail  population  was  ap- 
proximately one  quail  to  every  35  acres. 
Since  the  territory  of  the  preserve  had 
not  been  hunted  for  a  number  of  years, 
when  it  first  became  a  refuge  in  1942, 
it  might  have  been  assumed  that  this 
approximately  1,100  bobwhites  was  the  full 
carrying  capacity  for  the  entire  area. 

The  first  survey  also  showed  that  the 
limiting  factor  in  this  scarcity  of  quail 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  shortage  of 
proper  food.  Since  that  time  supplemental 
food  strips,  10  to  12  feet  wide,  following 
the  natural  contours  of  the  open  ridges, 
have  been  planted.  As  a  result  Supervisor 
Perkins  believes  that  now  there  is  one 
quail  to  every  15  acres,  and  he  hopes  to 
soon  develop  the  quail  carrying  capacity 
to  one  bird  for  every  two  to  three  acres, 
or  a  total   quail  population  for  the  entire 


A   bog   trap,  one  of  the  several   scattered  throughout  the   Red   Dirt  game  preserve,  in  which  hogs  are  trapped  and  later  removed  to  outside  of 
the  refuge.  Food  placed  inside  the  trap  entices  the  hog  into  the  structure,  and  when  he  springs  the  trigger  the  door  drops  with  Mr.  Hog  inside. 


Red  Dirt  preserve  of  more  than  15,000 
birds. 

Proof  that  the  time  is  not  too  far  off 
was  seen  on  our  tour  of  the  refuge,  when 
covies  of  quail  were  flushed  perhaps  a 
dozen  times  during  the  day,  and  we  were 
only  following  the  dirt  roads  and  trails. 

Estimates  of  the  deer  population  of  the 
refuge  are  even  more  encouraging  than 
the  quail  statistics.  Undoubtedly  the  pre- 
serve had  a  few  native  deer  that  had  man- 
aged to  evade  hunters,  dogs  and  other 
predators  before  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
took  over  in  1942.  In  1942  the  foresters 
released  five  deer  on  the  preserve.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Perkins  estimates  that 
there  are  between  365  and  400  deer  in 
the  40,000-acre  area. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  this  type  of 
terrain  will  carry  one  deer  for  every  40 
acres,  so  a  deer  population  of  1,000  would 
be  the  maximum  that  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  also  estimated  that  the  deer 
herd  will  increase  a  third  each  year.  By 
those  estimates  the  maximum  deer  popula- 
tion on  the  Red  Dirt  Refuge  should  be 
recorded  by  the  end  of  1953. 

At  that  time  some  plan  will  have  to  be 


devised  to  thin  out  the  deer  herd  as  supply 
of  food  will  demand.  Deer  not  properly 
nourished  are  easy  prey  to  all  sorts  of 
sickness  and  an  over-crowded  deer  range 
could  easily  be  a  threat  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Of  course  many  of  the  excess  num- 
ber of  deer  will  migrate  to  outside  range, 
and  there  become  legal  prey  to  hunters 
during  the  open  season.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  hunters  in  that  section  of  the 
state  are  looking  forward  to  with  intense 
anticipation. 

But  here  again  is  where  the  "Incubator" 
status  of  the  preserve  becomes  apparent. 
Deer  produced  in  this  area  can  be  live- 
trapped  by  game  management  men  and 
transferred  to  other  sections  of  the  state, 
where  by  their  liberation,  that  can  be  used 
to  augment  the  dwindling  herds  of  less 
fortunate  communities. 

For  that  matter,  the  live-trapping  pro- 
gram may  be  adopted  for  quail  as  well 
as  deer,  as  soon  as  the  quail  census  shows 
that  a  saturation  point  has  been  reached. 

The  initial  sui'vey,  when  the  refuge  was 
established,  showed  that  the  area  con- 
tained no  wild  turkeys,  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  fact  that  very  little  "turkey  food" 


was  available.  Since  that  time  supplemental 
turkey  foods  have  been  planted  to  add  to 
the  natural  masts  of  the  forest  and  it  is 
hoped  that  befoi'e  long  a  thriving  turkey 
colony  will  be  in  existence.  There  were 
53  game  farm  wild  turkeys  released  dur- 
ing the  Fall  of  1949,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  these  have  survived.  Turkey  sign 
is  seen  occasionally  by  Perkins  and  his 
assistants,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
able  to  get  anywhere  near  an  estimate  as 
to  how  many  of  those  birds  are  there.  Fifty 
more  wild  turkey  are  to  be  released  each 
year  until  a  satisfactory  turkey  popu- 
lation has  been  realized,  but  the  tui'key  re- 
stocking has  not  been  pushed  heavily  thus 
far,  because  there  must  first  be  an  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  fall  victim  quickly 
to  predators. 

There  has  been  a  steady  reduction  of 
these  predators,  such  as  wolves,  bobcats, 
raccoons,  skunks,  snakes,  etc.,  since  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  took 
over  in  1948.  Trappers  of  the  department's 
predator  control  unit  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  the  area,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
and  his  men  have  done  considerable  trap- 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Home  of  the  game  management  supervisor  on  the  Red  Dirt  Wildlife  Preserve  in  the  Kisatchie  Forest  area  i 
of  Natchitoches  parish.  The  building  on  the  left  is  the  office  and  guest  house,  and  on  the  extreme  right  is  tl 
storage  building.  Towering   longleaf  yellow  pines  that  predominate  throughout   this  40,000-acre    refuge    shade   the 


the  South-Central  part 
'.  garage,  workshop  and 
preserve's    headquarters. 
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(Above)  Scene  in  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Manage- 
ment preserve  showing  the  rolling  hills,  the 
timbered  terrain  and  the  open  places  in  which 
food  strips  are  planted  to  provide  food  for  deer, 
quail    and    wild   turkeys. 

(Left)  Reproduction  of  the  signs  that  are  being 
posted  throughout  the  area  to  keep  out  violators 
and    predators. 

(Below)  Another  Red  Dirt  area  scene  showing 
a   different   kind   of   game   habitat. 


Dr.  J.  Elmer  (right)  of  New  Orleans,  who  took  top 
honors  at  the  Southwest  Pass  Tarpon  Rodeo,  August 
18th  and  19th,  with  this  118-pound  fish.  With  weather 
conditions  most  ideal  for  fishing  and  thousands  of 
tarpon  rolling  and  frolicking  in  the  sea,  16  tarpon 
were  landed  during  the  two-day  contest.  This  rodeo 
was  voted  a  complete  success  and  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  bar  pilots  for  their  many 
courtesies  and  for  the  bountiful  dinner  they  served 
on  the  last  night  of  the  event. 


th  his  116- 
pound  tarpon  which  won 
second  prize  and  also  the 
prize  for  the  largest  tarpon 
taken  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Southwest  Pass  Rodeo. 
F.  J.  Lobrano,  Allen  Lo- 
farano,  and  George  Delcroix 
of  Pointe  a  la  Hache,  and 
Donate  Terrebonne  of 
Golden    Meadows  also  were 


— Photos   by 
Lester  Lautenschlager. 


A-HUNTING  WE  MAY  GO  ...  . 


September  mom  was  doomsday  for  a 
lot  of  rails  and  gallinules  in  Louisiana.  In 
other  words  September  1st  was  the  first 
day  for  legal  hunting  of  any  kind  in  the 
1950-51  hunting  season,  and  the  rails  and 
gallinules  were  the  first  permissable  tar- 
gets. Rabbits,  squirrels  and  chipmunks  will 
be  next  when  they  lose  their  closed  season 
protection  on  October  16.  The  1950-1951 
Louisiana  Hunting  Season  laws  had  fixed 
October  15  as  the  opening  date,  but  as 
that  day  falls  on  a  Sunday,  Commissioner 
Ernest  S.  Clements  has  set  the  following 
day,  October  16,  as  the  official  opening 
date. 

Then  comes  the  duck,  geese  and  coot 
session,  and  the  dove  season,  and  what  a 
storm  of  protests  these  have  around  this 
year.  When  Albert  M.  Day  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  announced  that 
Louisiana's  duck,  geese  and  coot  season 
would  open  on  December  2nd,  last  only 
35  days,  and  the  bag  limit  and  possession 
limit  would  remain  the  same  as  last  year, 
there  was  an  explosion  of  protests  from 
the  outraged  hunters  of  all  Central  and 
Noi'th  and  South  Louisiana. 

Since  that  time  Commissioner  Clements 
has  been  besieged  with  pleas  to  "do  some- 
thing about  this  unfair  season."  He  points 
out  that  everything  within  his  power  has 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and   Fisheries) 


been  done  and  that  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  migratory  game  bird  season,  the 
bag  limit  and  the  leng-th  of  season,  rests 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
of  which  Albert  M.  Day  is  director.  Direc- 
tor Day  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  migratory 
game  birds  seasons.  It  was  hoped  that 
Mr.  Day  would  give  consideration  to  Com- 
missioner Clements'  request  for  a  duck  and 
geese  season  that  would  be  as  nearly  satis- 
factory to  all  as  possible.  That  Mr.  Day 
did  not  see  fit  to  do  this  is  lamentable, 
but  there  is  nothing  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents can  do  to  adjust  the  situation. 

On  June  30  Albert  Day  directed  a  let- 
ter to  Commissioner  Clements  in  which  he 
stated  that  Louisiana  would  be  forced  to 
accept  a  35  day  season  this  year  or  a 
split  season  of   14   days  each. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Day  also  said  that 
Commissioner  Clements  could  recommend 


any  of  the  following  dates  for  the  opening 
of  the  season  in  Louisiana,  October  6-13  or 
20;  November  3  or  17,  or  December  3. 
After  discussing  these  dates  suggested  by 
Mr.  Day,  with  Major  James  Brown,  direc- 
tor of  fish  and  game,  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents authorized  Major  Brown  to  dispatch 
the  following  message  to  Director  Day: 

"Dear  Mr.  Day: 

I    have     discussed     your    letter    of 
June    30,     1950,    with     Commissioner 
Clements  and  regardless  of  the  length 
of  the  season,  Louisiana  requests  our 
opening   date   to   be   November    17." 
On  the  same  day  Major  Brown,  at  Com- 
missioner Clements'  request,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing   letter    to    Dr.     Clarence    Cottam, 
Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  in  Washington,  D.  C; 

"Dear  Dr.  Cottam: 

Louisiana  does  not  wish  a  split  duck 
and  goose  season,  as  with  the  very 
short  season  that  we  will  have,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  try  and  fix  two  split 
seasons  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  We 
have  requested  Albert  M.  Day  to  give 
Louisiana  an  opening  date  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  We  centainly  hope  that  this 
date  can  be  given  to  Louisiana  and  we 
will   not   be   forced   to    take    a   later 
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season  because  of  any  agreement  you 
may  have  made  with  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  Arliansas  and   Tennessee. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Major  James  Brown" 
Shortly    thereafter   Commissioner    Clem- 
ent  received    his    first   intimation    of   what 
the    Louisiana    migratory    waterfowl    sea- 
son  was   to    be,    and    he   immediately   pro- 
tested to  Mr.  Day  and  again  recommended 
that  an  opening  date  for  the  duck  season 
of   not  later  than   November   17   be   fixed. 
This   protest   was   ignored    entirely.    Com- 
missioner Clements  then  took  up  the  mat- 
ter   with     Louisiana's     two     senators    and 
eight     congressmen     in     Washington,     ad- 
dressing  to   them   the   following  telegram: 
"Have  just  been  notified  by  Albert 
M.  Day,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, that  the  migratory  waterfowl  sea- 
son   for    Louisiana    has    been    recom- 
mended for  December  second  to  Janu- 
ai-y  fifth  inclusive  completely  ignoring 
the   recommendations   of   this   depart- 
ment.  Please   use  your  influence  with 
the    secretary    of   the    Interior   to    re- 
consider   Louisiana's    request    for    an 
opening  date   of  November  17." 
Each    of    Louisiana's    Congressmen    and 
Senators  voiced  their  protests  to   Director 
Day  in  Washington,  and  each,  in  turn,  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  duck  and  geese 
season  in  Louisiana,  as  of  December  2  to 
January   5   inclusive,  was  made  necessary 
due    to    the    Mississippi    River    boundary 
problem    between    Louisiana    and     Missis- 
sippi.  Mr.   Day's   explanation   to   the   Loui- 
siana Congressmen  and   Senators  was  that 
the  boundary  difficulty  prompted  him  to  fix 
the   season   as  he   did.   At  the   same  time 
Director     Day     addressed     the     following 
telegram  to  Major  James  Brown,  Director 
of  the   Division   of  Fish  and   Game,   under 
Commissioner  Clements: 

"In    view    of    unsatisfactory    status 
of    waterfowl    that    frequents    Missis- 
sippi Flyway,  Service  has  no  alterna- 
tive  but  to  recommend   season   of   35 
consecutive  days  or  two  periods  of  14 
days    each.     In    view    of    the    serious 
Mississippi    River    Boundary    problem, 
we   feel   it   imperative   to    recommend 
for    Louisiana,    Arkansas,    Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  December  2  to  Janu- 
ary 5  inclusive.  Confidential. 
There  the  matter  stands  at  the  present 
time.  Neither  Commissioner  Clements,  our 
two  U.  S.  Senators,  our  eight  Congressmen 
in  Washington,  nor  our  individual  protests 
have  succeeded  in  changing  this  situation. 
As  is  always  the  case,   Mr.   Day  has  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  migratory  game  bird  sea- 
son   for   Louisiana.    It   has   been    approved 
by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the 
U.    S.    Department    of    the    Interior,    and 
promulgated    by    President   Truman.       No 
Louisiana    protests   have    been    considered 
and    apparently    none    will    be.    That   this 
season  is  unjust,  especially  to  central  and 
north   Louisiana   sportsmen,   there   can   be 


no  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Commissioner  Clem- 
ments'  efforts  to  have  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Day  has  apparently  predicated  his 
Louisiana  season  on  the  Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi boundary  situation.  Whether  he  is 
correctly  informed  as  to  this  situation, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  126  miles  of  Mississippi  River 
boundary  does  not  contain  1  %  of  the  duck 
hunters  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  At 
no  time  are  there  more  than  a  few  ducks 
on  the  sand  bars  and  adjacent  ponds  along 
this  126  miles  of  river.  In  fact,  there  are 
ten  time  more  ducks  on  Catahoula  Lake 
alone,  than  could  be  found  along  the  en- 
tire Mississippi  river  boundary  between 
these  two  States.  By  using  this  boundary 
situation  as  an  explanation  for  establish- 
ing an  extremely  late  season  for  Louisiana, 
Director  Day  has  evidently  disregarded  the 
great  concentration  of  wild  waterfowl 
throughout  the  more  than  2,000,000  acres 
of  the  Louisiana  coastal  area  or  the  lake 
regions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State. 

By  offering  Louisiana  a  choice  of  a  con- 
secutive season  of  35  days,  or  a  split  sea- 
son of  14  days  each.  Director  Day  made  it 
an  impossibility  to  accept  anything  except 
the  35  day  season.  Neither  Commissioner 
Clements  or  anyone   else  could  determine 


a  14-day  period  for  either  North  or  South 
Louisiana,  that  would  be  at  all  suitable 
for  wild  waterfowl  shooting.  In  case  a 
14-day  season  was  set  for  one  locality 
and  the  weather  was  not  at  all  favorable, 
that  locjJity  would  lose  its  season  entirely. 
At  the  same  time,  if  a  split  season  was 
accepted,  the  State  would  lose  seven  days 
of  hunting, — the  difl'erence  between  28 
and  35  days. 

No  one  regrets  this  unsatisfactoi-y  sea- 
son more  than  Commissioner  Clements,  but 
to  blame  him  for  something  over  which 
he  has  no  control  and  something  that  he 
has  protested  strongly  would  not  seem 
justified.  Protesting  to  Commissioner  Clem- 
ents can  have  no  effect  on  Mr.  Albert  M. 
Day.  If  enough  people  in  Louisiana  pro- 
test decisively  to  Mr.  Day,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  their  voices  may  be  heard, 
but  it  is  certain  that  only  by  mass  appeal 
can  any  appreciable  relief  be  obtained  from 
this  situation  that  yearly  becomes  worse. 

Louisiana  hunters,  however,  are  not  the 
only  once  who  are  protesting.  In  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  September  12,  representatives  of 
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five  Mississippi  Valley  Flyway  states  met 
at  a  conference,  and  came  out  with  plans 
for  an  organization  which  will  include  14 
states  into  a  "Mississippi  Valley  Flyway 
Association". 

The  meeting  resulted  from  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Mississippi  Valley  hunters  with 
1950  migratory  watei-fowl  shooting  regu- 
lations, which  limit  shooting  in  the  Valley 
to  35  days  and  a  bag  limit  of  four  ducks 
per  day.  Western  flyways  received  a  longer 
season  and  greater  bag  limits. 

The  charge  of  discrimination  against  the 
Mississippi  Valley  states  is  being  hurled  at 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


A    reminder   of  what    is   soon   to    be    popular   again.    Here   are,   left   to    right, 

Euclide    LeBlanc,  of   Rayne;    Noah    Abshire,  of  Crowley;    and    Etienne   Gas- 

pard,  of   Kaplan,   La.  on  a   quail    hunt  last  year.   Most   interesting,  however, 

is  how  two  of  the  dogs  are  honoring  the  point  of  the  other. 
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THE  INCREDIBLE  "BROTHER  'POSSUM" 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  Biologist 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 

and  Fisheries) 


k-JUBJEST  of  this  article  is  the  most  fan- 
tastic, most  amusing,  most  misunderstood 
of  all  native  mammals  of  the  United  States, 
the  Opossum. 

The  Opossum,  one  of  the  few  American 
mammals  that  ever  contributed  a  univers- 
ally used  phrase  to  the  English  speaking 
world,  "playing  'possum",  has  entered  into 
the  folklore,  the  legend  and  the  literature 
of  the  United  States. 

Objective  of  this  article  is  to  set  down, 
in  highly  limiting  spaee,  facts  concerning 
distribution,  life  history,  myths,  fur  im- 
portance and  predator  relationships  of  this 
"Brother  'Possum"  of  the  delightful 
Chandler  children's  tales. 

The  Opossum  is  a  mammal  exhibiting,  in 
consequence,  two  characteristics  shared  by 
all  mammals,  the  unique,  possession  of  hair, 
the  unique  feeding  of  their  very  youthful 
young  with  milk. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
orientation  to  acquire  some  broad  concept 
of  the  evolutionary  ascent  of  mammals. 

Mammals  were  derived  (as  apparently 
also  were  the  birds)  from  a  group  of  small 
dinosaurs,  a  vast  conglomeration  of  rep- 
tiles now  some  hundred  of  millions  of  years 
deceased,  that  included  sprawling  eighty- 
five-foot  individuals,  largest  animals  that 
ever  walked  upon  solid  earth.  Thereafter 
mammals  steadily  ascended  in  structure 
and  competence. 

Three  great  classes  of  mammals  existed 
and  (it  is  extraordinary)  representatives 
of  these  three  groups  still  exist. 

The  first  were  the  egg  laying  mammals 
(Monotremes),  of  which  the  Duck-billed 
Platypus  and  Spiney  Anteater  are  still 
living  examples.  These  animals  lay  bird- 
like eggs  which  they  incubate,  care  for 
and  hatch,  feeding  their  emergent  young 
with  milk. 

The  second  great  group  of  mammals  im- 
proved upon  this  scheme  by  bearing  their 
young  alive  and  in  most  instances  carried 
them  around  in  a  protecting  abdominal 
pouch,  from  which  circumstances  they  were 
given  the  name  of  Marsupials  (Latin 
"Marsupium"  meaning  a  pouch).  The 
young  when  born  were  almost  unbelievably 


undeveloped,  as  will  presently  be  made 
clear. 

Marsupials  appeared  on  earth  during  the 
geological  period  known  as  the  Cretaceous 
(named  because  during  that  era  the  great 
chalk  deposits  of  the  world  were  laid 
down)  which  event  cocurred  approximately 
fifty  million  years  ago  (Central  Standard 
Time,  not  Central  Daylight  Saving  Time). 

The  third  group,  now  the  dominant  mam- 
mals (including  the  master  of  our  planet, 
man,  (the  descendant  of  Adam  and  Eve) 
belongs  to  the  Eutheria.  They  give  birth 
to  their  young  in  a  greatly  more  developed 
state  and  thus  greatly  decrease  external 
dangers  to  which  young  mammals  of  earlier 
earth  history  were  subjected. 

The  Opossum  is  a  Marsupial. 

The  Marsupials,  as  a  group,  went  down 
in  general  defeat  in  competition  with  more 
efficient,  more  successful,  higher  mam- 
mals, the  already  named  Eutheria,  but 
originally  they  spread  over  the  world  and 
until    the    human    invasion    of    Australia, 
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New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  they  composed 
the  entire  mammalian  fauna  of  that  part 
of  the  planet.  The  reason  they  did  so  was 
that  the  island  continent  and  its  pre- 
sumable derivitives  were  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  global  dislocation  and 
they  were  thus  protected  from  their  more 
competent  successors  by  newly  arisen 
broad  seas. 

Opossums  occur  only  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    The    Common    Opossum    has 


a  wide  range.  New  York  (it  penetrates  also 
into  Canada)  to  Florida  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  Great  Lakes  and  Texas.  Techni- 
cal distinctions  of  the  two  described  geo- 
graphical varieties  are  still  questionable, 
as  has  well  been  stated  by  Dr.  George 
Lowrey,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana  State  University. 
The  general  technical  name  (covering  the 
two  alleged  regions  races)  is  Didelphis 
virginiana.  A  distinct  but  superficially 
highly  similar  species  of  Opossum  occurs 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Its 
existence  is  of  no  present  interest  to  the 
equally  sovereign   State   of   Louisiana. 

It  seems  improbable  that  anyone  in 
Louisiana  has  failed  to  see  at  some  time 
an  Opossum.  Grizzled  gray  and  coarse 
haired,  the  Opossum  has  a  conspicuous 
slender  sharp  snout,  a  long  head,  prominent 
ears,  a  long  and  prehensile  tail  (naked  of 
fur  and  rat-like),  soft  underfur,  both  sexes 
similar  in  color,  the  young  paler,  lacking 
the  contrasting  color  of  adults.  Attaining 
a  length  of  thirty-six  inches,  fifteen  inches 
of  which  is  tail,  the  Opossum  may  reach  six 
pounds  in  weight,  the  male  usually  smaller. 
Most  striking  parts  of  the  color  pattern  are 
the  black  and  white  naked  ears  and  black 
feet.  Large  dark  eyes  sharply  contrast 
against  a  white  face. 

The  Louisiana-French  name  for  the 
Opossum  was  a  masculine  noun,  "rat  de 
bois",  presumably  derived  from  the  rat- 
like appearance  of  the  Opossum's  com- 
pletely unclothed  tail.  The  Choctaw  name 
was  shukata,  derived  from,  in  their  native 
tongue,  two  words  shukha,  "hog"  and  hata, 
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"white".  Anything  that  could  less  resemble 
a  Norwegian  rat,  within  reasonable  size 
limits,  would  be  hard  to  find,  but  the  earlier 
explorers  deserve  forgiveness  because, 
mystified,  they  suddenly  emerged  into  a 
mysterious  world. 

Life  history  of  the  Opossum,  most  re- 
markable of  any  North  American  mammal, 
has  only  recently,  in  some  of  its  most 
significant  chapters,  become  known. 

Young  Opossums  are  born  in  a  virtually 
embryonic  condition,  only  an  astounding 
twelve  to  thirteen  days  after  mating  (the 
mother  elephant  carries  her  young,  longest 
known  period  of  gestation,  for  six  hundred 
and  sixty  days). 

An  Opossum  may  bear  twenty  young. 
New  born  Opossums  are  actually  less  than 
two-thirds  the  size  of  a  Honey  Bee  and  a 
Honey  Bee  is  only  one-half  inch  in  length. 
The  illustration  shows,  in  the  scale  indi- 
cated, this  comparison.  Stated  in  another 
way,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  new  born  Opossums  (this  is  spelled 
out  to  preclude  any  idea  that  the  figure 
is  a  misprint)  are  required  to  weigh  one 
pound.  The  mother  Opossum  can  only  pro- 
vide dairy  facilities  for  twelve.  Excess  in- 
dividuals are  simply  surplus  crop.  They 
have  no   Social  Security   cards.   They   die. 

Most  astonishing  in  Opossum's  life  his- 
tory is  that  when  born,  they  are  provided 
with  usefully  vigorous  front  legs  and  highly 
developed  apparatus  for  smell.  Otherwise 
they  look  like  no  reasonable  or  acceptable 
offspring   of   anything.    These   trival   crea- 


left,  a   Honey  Bee;   at  the  right  a  new  born  Opossun 
idea    of  the   comparable   size   of   each. 


tures  immediately  proceed  to  migrate 
under  their  own  power  into  their  mother's 
pouch  where  they  nurse  and  grow.  Speed 
of  growth  is  prodigious,  in  the  first  seven 
days  one  thousand  percent.  Milk  fed  for 
two  months,  they  begin  to  peer  inquisi- 
tively out  of  their  pouch  apartment  in 
four  weeks,  venture  to  emerge  and  walk 
at  five  weeks.  Eight  weeks  old,  they  embark 
upon  their  own  individual  careers.  Extraor- 
dinary fact  is  that  during  the  interval, 
they  cling  to  their  mother's  back  and  are 
thus  transported  about,  she   often  already 


Brother  'Possum's  wife.   Only  four  of  the  family  took  the  trouble  to   look  at  the 
grapher.  (Photograph  by  F.  M.  Blake,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.) 


has  her  pouch  again  filled  with  an  addi- 
tional new  born  family.  Opossums  breed 
when  one  year  old,  may  live  eight. 

Wide  legend  that  Opossums  breed  and 
give  birth  to  their  young  in  a  manner  un- 
like other  mammals  are  completely  fiction. 
Evidently  they  are  derived  from  hunter's 
casual  observations  of  the  spectacularly 
minute  young.  Nevertheless  tales  told  by 
these  imaginative  gentlemen  are  hair- 
crinkling  and  unprintable. 

The  best  founded  of  all  legends  concern- 
ing "Brother  'Possum"  is  that  embedded 
in  the  children's  tales  where  he  is  always 
getting  into  trouble. 

The  Opossum  is  our  stupidest  mammal. 
Unperturbably,  he  ambles  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  under  any  cii'cumstances  into 
possible  disaster.  The  crushed  anatomies 
of  definitely  deceased  Opossums  provide 
familiar  spectacles  on  every  Louisiana 
highway. 

The  legend  of  the  Opossum  "playing 
'possum"  is  biologically  sound.  The  Opos- 
sum, profoundly  alarmed,  simply  shams 
death.  This  simulation  of  death  is  matched 
by  many  insects  and,  among  the  reptiles, 
by  the  harmless  Hog-nosed  snake,  the 
traditionally  deadly  "Spreading  Adder." 
When  in  peril,  the  Opossum,  with  superb 
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actorship,  plays  dead.  Eyes  tightly  shut,  it 
opens  its  mouth,  rolls  out  its  tongue,  be- 
comes completely  limp  and  if  lifted  imme- 
diately falls,  instantly  and  similarly  limp 
again.  This  counterfeit  of  death  it  will 
enact  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given. 
Some  believe  this  strange  chain  of  events 
IS  the  automatic  result  of  shock.  To  this 
explanation  the  writer  from  personal  ob- 
servation cannot  subscribe  since  it  seems 
all  too  apparent  that  "Brother  'Possum" 
knowns  exactly  what  is  going  on  and 
although  his  eyes  may  seem  to  be  closed, 
he  has  at  least  raised  his  eyelashes  suffi- 
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ciently  to  see  who  is  where.  Scientific 
evaluations  of  death  shamming  as  a  pro- 
tective mechanism  are  still  far  from  ac- 
ceptable but  it  does  seem  apparent  that  in 
some  fashion  this  peculiar  behavior  con- 
tributes to  the  survival  of  the  Opossum 
through  the  fifty  odd  million  years  that 
it  has  existed  in  the  presence  of  efficient 
and  hungry  enemies.  Undoubtedly,  con- 
tributes   also    the    high    fecundity    of    this 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

species  for  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if 
a  mother  Opossum  can  carry  clinging  to 
her  back  one  family  while  at  the  same  time 
in  her  comfortable  and  safe  pouch  nur- 
sery, she  carries  a  spare  family  already 
born,  her  chances  of  becoming  a  grand- 
mother are  profoundly  enhanced. 

Opossums  as  pets  are  objectionable. 
They  are  stupid  and  they  stink,  not  the 
clean  aroma  of  the  skunk  but  a  perfume 
purely  reminiscent  of  a  busted  garbage 
can. 

Opossums  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  many 
people  as  food.  Their  flesh  resembles  pork 
more  closely  than  that  of  any  other  domes- 
tic meat.  The  flesh  is  much  too  fat  for 
many  palates.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in 
the  light  of  our  present  delayed  global 
peace  that  the  fat  of  one  Opossum  can 
provide  enough  explosives  to  fire  five  thirty- 
seven  millimeter  shells.  Presumably  an  ex- 
pert chef  could  devise  a  method  of  pre- 
paring an  Opossum  that  would  eliminate 
gourmet  criticisms,  but  people  who  like 
Opossum,  like  Opossum,  and  to  them  such 


a  rigamarole  of  technique  is  superfluous 
and  such  a  finicky  connoisseur  attitude 
equally  superfluous,  as  stupid  as  the  Opos- 
sum  itself. 

The  Opossum,  despite  popular  opinion, 
is  of  little  importance  as  a  fur  animal. 
The  fur,  initially  charming  in  appearance, 
is  not  durable.  The  writer,  who  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  "guard  hairs",  the 
outer  hairs  of  fur  animals,  found  that  these 
guard  hairs  in  the  Opossum  are  extremely 
fragile.  Opossum  has  been  largely  used 
as  a  trim  for  cloth  coats  since  worked  up 
as  a  single  material  in  a  complete  garment, 
it  has  never  proven  satisfactory.  Certainly 
there  appears  to  be  practically  unanimous 
decision  that  female  pulchi'itude  prefers 
an  armor  of  mink  rather  than  a  cocoon  of 
Opossum.  Opossum's  economic  worthless- 
ness  to  the  trapper  was  revealed  during 
the  past  season  when  Louisiana  trappers 
received  twenty  cents  for  each  Opossum 
skin,  while  dealers  paid  thirty-five  cents 
for  the  top,  Prime  Number  1  large  Opos- 
sum pelts.  Louisiana  dealers,  at  this  market 
level,  simply  ceased  to  handle  Opossum 
skins  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Auto- 
matic result  was  the  reduction  of  trapping 
pressure  on  Opossum  with  consequent  rise 
in  Opossum  populations.  Official  reports 
of  the  Louisiana  Deparment  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  give  16,361  Opossum  skins 
as  total  for  1949-50  season.  Contrast  with 
this  Louisiana  production  of  287,180  in 
1924-25,  356,184  in  1926-27  and  518,295 
in   1928-29. 

The  part  that  the  Opossum  plays  in  the 
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The   bird-like   for 


aw   print   of  the   Opossum    is   like   no   other   North   Ar 
int.  Thereby  this   predator  often   seals   his  guilt. 


The  Opossum  here  exhibits  his  opposable 
hind  toe,  comparable  with  our  own  thumb. 
On  the  flying  trapeze,  he  can  execute  this 
characteristic  maneuver.  (Photograph  by 
U.   S.    Fish    and    Wildlife   Service.) 


wild  life  pattern  is,  in  the  belief  of  the 
writer,  a  bad  one.  The  Opossum  is  without 
doubt  one  of  our  wild  mammals  most  toler- 
ant of  man.  It  will  without  hesitation  move 
into  the  attic  of  a  home  whenever  it  can 
and  from  such  a  base  of  operations,  raid 
hen  houses,  fruit  trees,  green  corn  and 
cause  heavy  continuous  diverse  damage 
with  an  obligato  of  mysterious  racket 
above  the  bedroom  ceiling.  It  enters  with- 
out hesitation  the  limits  of  large  cities. 
It  lives  on  everything  from  quail  eggs  to 
curbside  garbage  which  it  expertly  uncans, 
thus  qualifying  a  Number  1  truly  omnivor- 
ous member  of  the  furred  wild  life. 
Country  based,  it  voraciously  eats  mice, 
frogs,  birds,  berries,  nuts,  fish,  persimmons 
and  about  anything  else  except  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Two  Opossums  in  one  game  man- 
agement area  were  observed  in  one  episode 
to  kill  and  eat  nine  recently  hatched  wild 
turkeys  before  they  could  be  driven  away. 
Difficulties  of  establishing  precise  cause 
of  bird  game  nest  destruction  are  con- 
siderable and  make  accomplishment  of  ac- 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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WHEN  ALARMED  A 'POSSUM 
PLAYS  DEAD  UNTIL  SURE 
THE    DANGER    HAS    PASSED 


SMALL  AS  HONEY  BEES  AT 
BIRTH-  'POSSUMS  GROW  TO 
THE    SIZE     OF     HOUSE    GATS 
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HUNTERS,  FISHERMEN  INCREASE 


A, 


L  RE  Louisiana's  hunters  and  fishermen 
increasing  themselves  out  of  something  to 
hunt  and  fish? 

Ernest  S.  Clements,  commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  says  no.  And  he 
has  the  figures  on  his  restocking  program 
to  prove  it,  but  unless  Louisiana's  sports- 
men assist  materially  in  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  this  state's  fish  and 
game  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars now  being  expended  in  the  restoration 
of  game  depleted  areas  to  some  semblance 
of  their  former  game  population,  all  this 
money  will  have  been  wasted  and  future 
generations  will  be  able  to  find  their  game 
birds  and  animals  only  in  zoos  and  mu- 
seums. 

For  the  hunting  season  of  1949-1950 
there  were  235,443  hunting  licenses  issued, 
an  increase  of  58,852  over  the  1947-48 
season.  That  means  that  since  Commis- 
sion Clements'  restocking  program  got 
under  way  in  the  summer  of  1948,  almost 
59,000  more  hunters  went  afield  in  Loui- 
siana than  ever  before. 

During  the  year  1949  there  were  82,- 
658  fishing  licenses  issued  in  this  state, 
an  increase  of  15,881  over  the  previous 
year,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  only 
rod  and  reel  fishermen  need  a  license, 
that  increase  is  considered  phenomenal. 

With  fish  and  game  having  steadily 
dwindled  in  numbers  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  the  numbers  of  hunters  and 
fisherman  steadily  increasing  it  immedi- 
ately became  apparent  to  Commissioner 
Clements  that  a  sincere  program  of  re- 
stocking was  of  paramount  importance. 
He  lost  no  time  in  evolving  such  a  pro- 
gi-am  and  putting  it  into  effect.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  materially  by  Governor 
Earl  K.  Long  and  1948  Legislature  when 
they  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 

Take  a  boy  hwiiting 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1948-49,  and 
another  $150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1949-1950  to  be  used  exclusively  for  fish 
and  game  restocking. 

The  recent  1950  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature appropriated  like  amounts  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years.  That  represents  a 
total  $600,000  for  the  restocking  of  quail, 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels  and  game 
fish  that  will  be  expended  in  four  years 
in  Louisiana,  where,  until  a  few  decades 
ago,  there  was  a  literal  paradise  for  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen. 

Thus  far  more  than  35,000  quail  have 
been  liberated  in  depopulated  areas  of 
the  state  in  the  last  year,  and  it  is  planned 
to  liberate  at  least  that  many  more  during 
the  next  year.  Many  of  these  have  been 
produced  in  our  own  quail  hatcheries  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  and  at  Bayou 
Lacombe.  Others  have  been  imported  from 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Director,  Divisioyi  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries) 


states  that  have  a  quail  population  that 
should  thrive  here.  Bird  hunters  through- 
out the  state  last  winter  will  attest  that 
this  part  of  Commissioner  Clements'  pro- 
gram is  a  success.  Bigger  birds  and  bigger 
covies  were  reported  in  virtually  every 
section,    and   the   finding   of    banded    birds 


in  covies  with  unhanded  quail  is  proof  that 
the  restocked  birds  quickly  joined  native 
covies. 

More  than  250  wild  turkeys  have  been 
imported  and  liberated  on  game  preserves, 
and  it  is  planned  to  bring  in  at  least  1,500 
more  this  year  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

Approximately  250  deer  have  been  lib- 
erated in  game  preserve  habitat  suitable 
for  their  reproduction  and  protection,  and 
at  least  250  squirrels  have  been  brought 
in  from  Wisconsin  for  liberation  in  Loui- 
siana forests. 

Recent  surveys  of  game  refuges  indicate 
that  a  high  percentage  of  these  restocked 


IS,    of    Alexandria,    believes    in    taking    a    boy    fishing.    So    when 
took   his  son,   George,   along   to   Tue    Lake,   near   Jonesville,   recently,  they 
landed  these  eight  bass  which  weighed  a  total  of  25  pounds. 
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game  animals  and  birds  are  thriving.  Large 
broods  of  young  wild  turkeys  have  been 
reported.  Many  doe  deer  with  one  or  two 
fawns  each  have  been  seen  on  various 
game  preserves,  and  throughout  the  state 
sportsmen  report  healthy  covies  of  quail. 
A  completely  successful  restocking  pro- 
gram, however,  depends  on  more  than  the 
mere  buying,  importing  and  liberation  in 
depopulated  areas.  Commissioner  Clements 
contends.  There  must  be  some  assurance 
that  the  restocked  specimens  have  a  fair 
chance  for  survival  and  propogation.  In 
furtherance   of   that   belief   his   first   con- 


sideration was  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges,  nine  of  which  are  now  in  existence 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  others 
are  being  prepared  for  establishment. 

Deer,  wild  turkeys  and  squirrels  that 
are  liberated  on  these  game  preserves  will 
be  protected  for  at  least  10  years.  By  that 
time  it  is  figured  they  will  have  attained 
a  population  equivalent  to  the  maximum 
the  refuge  will  support.  The  laws  of  nature 
will  then  take  over.  Game  always  seeks 
an  ample  supply  of  food  and  cover.  Be- 
cause of  this  there  will  eventually  be  a 
migration    from    the    preserves    into    sur- 


rounding areas  where  hunters  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

It  is  a  slow  process,  this  restocking  prop- 
erly done,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  in 
which  future  generations  will  have  the 
same  privileges  and  thrills  afield  that  we 
have  enjoyed.  But  even  then  there  can 
be  no  guarantee  of  complete  success  with- 
out strict  enforcement  of  game  and  fish 
laws  and  the  cooperation  of  Louisiana's 
sportsmen  in  ridding  this  state  of  game 
and  fish  law  violators. 

Following  are  the  license  totals  as  sold 
by  each  parish: 


1949 

1949-1950 

1949-1950 

ANGLING 

HUNTING 

TRAPPING 

Non 

7  Day 

Non 

Resident 

Resident 

Trip 

Resident 

Resident 

$  1.00 

$  5.00 

$  2.00 

$  1.00 

$  25.00 

$  2.00 

446 

2 

2 

3,996 

10 

561 

2 

1 

3,173 

53 

363 

2 

3 

2,345 

85 

95 

1 

0 

1,334 

138 

475 

0 

0 

2,892 

25 

811 

17 

20 

2,937 

10 

71 

355 

4 

25 

1,796 

41 

1,315 

216 

193 

2,368 

57 

10,898 

426 

567 

12,781 

16 

164 

4,718 

1,336 

245 

12,839 

113 

182 

250 

0 

2 

1,758 

86 

169 

84 

28 

1,407 

90 

245 

312 

21 

21 

2,005 

1 

41 

925 

145 

26 

2,116 

2 

51 

859 

1546 

345 

2,296 

30 

64 

629 

39 

45 

2,753 

8 

103 

6,270 

5 

13 

14,771 

4 

38 

498 

286 

126 

1,794 

3 

157 

138 

3 

0 

1,525 

0 

23 

632 

1 

44 

3,072 

2 

32 

472 

4 

6 

3,787 

59 

485 

3 

8 

2,388 

49 

466 

0 

6 

3,914 

4 

138 

290 

0 

0 

2,218 

0 

43 

842 

4 

14 

2,476 

59 

815 

0 

0 

5,189 

179 

763 

2 

12 

3,427 

18 

59 

783 

1 

2 

4,057 

4 

18 

488 

1 

0 

4,205 

445 

709 

4 

2,407 

1 

13 

826 

8 

19 

2,245 

5 

39 

361 

23 

3 

2,776 

43 

328 

296 

97 

1,706 

35 

104 

1,131 

8 

6 

5,112 

0 

181 

2,417 

454 

1,896 

4,955 

4 

154 

3,578 

3 

36 

9,500 

1 

131 

86 

0 

0 

1,274 

332 

510 

4 

28 

1,873 

0 

20 

2,915 

8 

21 

9,647 

8 

89 

283 

20 

63 

1,638 

0 

80 

619 

6 

1 

3,812 

0 

192 

378 

6 

10 

2,916 

0 

93 

175 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

162 

272 

0 

0 

1,501 

0 

145 

40 

0 

0 

795 

0 

22 

64 

0 

0 

1,156 

0 

83 

49 

0 

0 

818 

0 

56 

1,393 

1 

8 

6,756 

3 

31 

79 

0 

0 

1,552 

0 

24 

267 

0 

2 

2,707 

13 

266 

420 

56 

18 

3,192 

6 

148 

615 

106 

26 

5,490 

2 

126 

365 

328 

255 

1,807 

28 

99 

525 

0 

4 

4,672 

0 

680 

286 

40 

13 

2,372 

5 

65 

685 

8 

10 

3,272 

1 

74 

246 

1 

1 

4,853 

3 

261 

633 

44 

1 

4,961 

0 

63 

1,406 

38 

51 

3,428 

0 

84 

977 

1 

1 

1,180 

0 

5 

288 

5 

10 

3,273 

2 

126 

57 

1 

0 

1,020 

5 

5 

738 

14 

29 

2,645 

1 

56 

12,283 

341 

194 

15,030 

55 

343 

Acadia    

Allen  

Ascension  

Assumption    

Avoyelles   

Beauregard    

Bienville  

Bossier   

Caddo 

Calcasieu    

Caldwell  

Cameron  

Catahoula  

Claiborne   

Concordia  

DeSoto    

East  Baton  Rouge  . 

East  Carroll  

East  Feliciana  

Evangeline  

Franklin  

Grant    

Iberia   

Iberville   

Jackson  

Jefferson    

Jefferson  Davis  

Lafayette   

Lafourche    

LaSalle  

Lincoln   

Livingston    

IVIadison    

Morehouse    

Natchitoches    

Ouachita  

Plaquemines  

Point  Coupee  

Rapides , 

Red  River 

Richland  

Sabine    

St.  Bernard  

St.  Charles  

St.  Helena  

St.  James  

St.  John  

St.  Landry  

St.   Martin  

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany  

Tangipahoa    

Tensas    

Terrebonne    

Union    

Vernon  

Vermilion  

Washington 

Webster   

West  Baton  Rouge  . 

West  Carroll  

West  Feliciana 

Winn    - 

Orleans  

TOTALS:  


72,121 


6,968 


4,561 


284,960 


7,110 


TEXAN  PRAISES 
CLEMENTS'  WORK 


r  OP  BOONE,  one  of  the  veteran  out- 
door writers,  and  the  dean  of  all  Texas 
sports  writers,  who  now  conducts  an  out- 
door page  for  the  Ft.  Worth  Press,  is  an 
ardent  follower  of  the  progress  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries is  making  in  its  restocking  and  con- 
servation program.  After  an  interview 
with  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements 
recently.  Pop  wrote  the  following: 

"Ernest  Clements,  commissioner  of  wild- 
life in  Louisiana,  which  means  he  is  boss 
of  the  whole  shebang,  was  visiting  relatives 
in  Fort  Worth  this  week  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  with  him.  While  he 
says  his  commission  still  has  a  lot  of  work 
to  do,  he  feels  it  is  making  good  progress 
toward  helping  to  preserve  fishing  and 
hunting  in  a  state  which,  to  quote  him, 
"almost  waited  too  long  before  really  at- 
tacking conservation  problems." 

"Mr.  Clements  is  very  proud  of  the  wild- 
life museum  in  New  Orleans,  which  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  showing  specimens  of  wildlife 
and  fishes  is  concerned. 

"Located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
French  Quarter,  the  museum  is  housed  in 


the  centuries-old  and  historic  Presbytere, 
beside  the  famous  St.  Louis  Cathedral  on 
Jackson  Square.  The  building  itself  is  a 
mecca  for  tourists.  Ultra-modern  lighting 
is  a  feature  in  exhibit  rooms  which  still 
q,-o  awe-inspiring  with  their  two-century 
old  Spanish  architecture.  So,  not  only  the 
location  but  the  exhibit  itself  are  re- 
markable. 

"In  this  museum  one  finds  more  than 
4,000  specimens  of  the  wildlife  of  a  state 
noted  not  only  for  its  great  variety  of 
fresh  and  salt-water  fish  and  mammals 
but  hundreds  of  odd  and  strange  specimens. 
Of  course,  the  othodox  varieties  are  not 
overlooked,  either.  Remarkable  work  has 
been  done  in  preserving  these  4,000  speci- 
mens and  the  exhibit  is  known  all  over  the 
country  for  its  completeness.  No  specimens 
not  found  in  the  state  are  included  in  the 
exhibit. 

"In  a  spacious  room  with  a  capacity  of 
250  is  a  miniature  movie  theater  in  which 
are  shown  movies  of  wildlife  taken  by 
commission  camera  men.  These  are  shown 
on  request  to  visitors  groups  from  schools 
or  other  interested  oi'ganizations. 

"Also,  the  commission  provides  a  port- 
able exhibit  which  is  available  to  com- 
munities in  any  part  of  the  state.  These 
portable  exhibits  are  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible and  are  a  "pocket  edition"  of  big 
museum. 

"Louisiana  does  not  have  an  outdoor 
commission,   as   does   Texas.   Mr.   Clements 
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Chalon    Fontaine   and    Roland    Rodasti, 

which  was  held  at  the  City  Park   in   N 

a  1034  inch  bass  and    Ronald  caught 

pated   in  the 


nners  of  the  recent  "NORD  Kid  Fishing  Rodeo" 
Orleans,  on  Saturday,  August  26.  Chalon  caught 
long.  More  than  500  youngsters  partici- 


deo.  —   Photos   by   Arthur   W.  Tong 
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Champion  Beagle,  Pocahontas  Waggin 
Tongue,  owned  by  L.  M.  Waugespack,  of 
Vacherie,  La.,  and  posed  by  Albert  Wau- 
gerpack.  She  was  the  first  place  winner 
in  her  class  at  the  Tensas  Beagle  Club's 
field   trial. 


is  the  commission  and  has  drawn  wide 
praise  from  conservation  leaders  of  the 
country  for  the  sharp  progress  made  in 
preserving  and  restoring  a  bountiful  wild- 
life which  was  all  but  extinguished  through 
neglect  down  the  years. 

"One  of  his  campaigns  at  the  moment 
is:  "Take  a  boy  fishing."  Like  many  con- 
servationists of  the  time,  Mr.  Clements 
believes  fishing  is  probably  the  best 
medium  of  weaning  American  youth  from 
taking  the  wrong  road.  Which  belief  is 
shared  whole-heartedly  by  this  humble 
toiler   in   the   conservation  field." 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

Eyes  of  certain  animals  "shine"  at  night. 
This  is  because  the  light  is  reflected  from 
a  choroid  tissue,  which  has  a  sort  of  met- 
allic luster  and  reflects,  after  the  manner 
of  a  concave  mirror,  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  enters  the  widely  distended  pupil. 
The  eyes  do  not  "shine"  in  the  daytime  be- 
cause the  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  not  then 
distended. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

Cats  frequently  change  position  and  lick 
themselves  incessantly  just  prior  to  a 
storm,  because  the  air  is  then  overcharged 
with  the  electric  fluid  to  which  cats  are 
extremely  sensitive. 
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It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  animals  that 
walk  softly  ai'e  endowed  with  especially 
keen  hearing,  while  those  with  a  heavy 
step  have  a  "dull  ear." 
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WILL  QUAIL  HUNTING  GET  BETTER  OR  WORSE? 


M, 


IR.  QUAIL  HUNTER,  can  you  and  I 
do  anything  to  get  a  bigger  quail  popula- 
tion in  our  favorite  bobwhite  area?  That's 
one  of  the  paramount  topics  that  should 
be  up  for  discussion  among  quail  hunters 
everywhere.  Several  states  have  compre- 
hensive quail  cover  improvement  pro- 
grams. Some  rod  and  gun  clubs  have  be- 
come interested  in  doing  something  for 
the  bobwhites  which  have  been  disappear- 
ing from  many  formerly  good  quail  hunt- 
ing sections. 

But  now  let's  get  down  to  bed  rock  and 
see  if  every  individual  quail  hunter  can 
do  something  on  his  own  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  lot  of  money.  Yon  may  be 
a  laborer,  an  auto  mechanic,  a  doctor,  or 
a  school  teacher,  and  immediately  you 
will  ask,  "Just  where  do  I  come  in  and 
how  can  I  get  better  quail  hunting?" 
Mister,  you  are  going  to  have  to  go  to 
work  managing  quail  yourself!  Just  how, 
where,  and  what  will  be  up  to  you.  It 
will  not  be  too  difficult,  it  won't  cost  you 
much,  and  it  won't  take  a  great  deal  of 
your  time.  But  if  quail  hunting  is  as  great 
as   you   let    on,    it    should    be    a    pushover. 

The  average  landowner  in  the  quail 
range  likes  to  have  quail  around  but  he 
isn't  interested  enough  in  them  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  increasing  them.  If  he 
doesn't  enjoy  hunting  himself,  why  should 
he  bother  about  trying  to  produce  more 
for  some  other  fellow  to  shoot?  That 
brings  us  right  down  to  the  64  dollar 
question  —  how  to  have  better  bird 
shooting. 

Most    state    game    departments    cannot 
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legally  do  much  on  privately-owned  lands 
in  the  way  of  improving  environment  for 
wildlife.  They  can  and  do  give  advice  and 
some  actual  help  to  landowners  who  are 
interested.  Most  landowners  who  are  in- 
terested in  better  bird  shooting  manage 
it  for  themselves  and  not  for  the  general 
public — and  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
these  same  men  like  to  hunt  and,  in  most 
cases,  use  the  total  shootable  crop,  leav- 
ing the   non-owner   out  of  the   picture. 

But  here  are  some  of  the  things  you 
and  I  can  do  to  maintain  a  shootable  quail 
population: 

1.  Keep  a  source  of  quail  food  available 
EVERY  YEAR  and  have  it  close  to  good, 
brushy   cover. 

2.  If  a  former  grain  field  no  longer  can 
provide  food  for  the  quail,  set  up  a  shock 
of  corn  (with  the  famer's  permission)  in 
the  nearby  brush  cover.  Or  a  stack  of 
sorghum  cane  around  a  few  trees  in  the 
brushy  cover  will  do  the  trick.  Keep  this 
food  supply  in  cover. 

3.  If  your  hunting  is  below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  you  can  rely  on  lespedeza 
bicolor,  a  perenneial  legume  that  provides 
wonderful  food  and  cover  for  quail. 

4.  Check  with  your  conservation  de- 
partment to  see  if  lespedeza  seed  is  avail- 
able   for   planting   for   quail. 

5.  Build  big,  loose  brush  piles  to 
strengthen  cover  in  an  area. 

In  other  words,  the  big  secret  is  provid- 


ing bobwhite  quail  with  a  steady,  year- 
'round    supply    of   food    and    ample    cover. 

Today  the  main  shooting  range  of  the 
bobwhite  quail  is  found  from  southern 
Iowa  across  the  country  to  Maryland  and 
to  our  southern  borders  on  into  Mexico. 
When  the  white  man  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  the  limit  of  the 
bobwhite's  northern  range  was  about  the 
Pennsylvania-Maryland  border.  Also,  the 
population  over  the  entire  range  at  that 
time  was  scattered  and  relatively  low. 
The  birds  were  not  present  in  good,  sport- 
hunting  numbers.  But  as  our  country 
became  settled  and  land  was  broken  and 
tilled,  the  amount  of  grains  and  weed-seed 
producing  plants  associated  with  cultiva- 
tion created  better  quail  environment  over 
a  span  of  two  hundred  years.  The  range 
spread  and  the  quail  numbers  increased. 
At  one  time  (about  1870)  this  fine  game 
bird's   shootable   range   extended   over  the 
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Canadian  border,  clear  across  the  country 
from  the  midwest  to  Main,;  As  the  years 
went  by,  less  and  less  grain  was  produced 
in  many  of  the  northern  states,  particu- 
larly in  the  east.  This  was  caused  by  the 
soil  eroding  away  or  being  worn  out  from 
misuse.  When  land  is  taken  out  of  culti- 
vation for  any  reason  the  weed-seed  pro- 
ducing plants  disappear,  causing  the  loss 
of  the  quail's  winter  food  supply.  In  such 
areas  as  northern  Iowa,  where  the  land  is 
extremely  rich  and  level,  the  elimination 
of  marsh  and  fence  row  cover  to  make  way 
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for  more  tillable  acreage  pushed  the  quail 
range  farther  southward. 

Of  all  the  game  birds  in  the  United 
States,  more  is  known  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bobwhite  than  any  other  game 
bird.  It  responds  more  quickly  to  manage- 
ment than  any  other  game  species.  So  you 
will  immediately  ask,  "If  this  is  true,  why 
don't  we  have  better  quail  hunting?"  The 
answer  is  fairly  simple.  THERE  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH  WORK  BEING  DONE  OVER 
THE  PRESENT  QUAIL  RANGE  TO 
BRING  ABOUT  BETTER  GUNNING  FOR 
EVERY  BIRD  HUNTER.  There  are  many 
landowners,  particularly  plantation  owners 
in  the  South,  who  like  to  hunt  quail  and 
are  doing  a  fine  job  of  maintaining  high 
populations  on  their  own  acres.  For  in- 
stance, on  certain  managed  parts  of  the 
King  Ranch  in  Texas  you  can  actually  see 
30  to  40  coveys  of  quail  an  hour.  On  many 
plantations  in  south  Georgia  the  popu- 
lation runs  as  high  as  640  birds  per 
square  mile. 

REMEMBER !  UNDER  AVERAGE 
FARMING  CONDITIONS  EACH  COVEY 
OF  QUAIL  REQUIRES  A  RANGE  OF 
ABOUT  40  ACRES,  OR  ABOUT  1  BIRD 
TO  4  ACRES.  On  that  40  acres  there  has 
to  be  a  good  source  of  food  adjacent  to 
good,  brushy  cover,  not  only  this  year, 
but  last  year  and  next  year  as  well.  Rotat- 
ing crops  often  create  ideal  quail  condi- 
tions one  year  and  lousy  conditions  the 
following  season  in  the  same  area.  For 
instance,  a  corn  field  full  of  foxtail  and 
lesser    ragweed,    bordered    by    a    brushy 


fence  row,  this  year  is  tops.  Next  year  that 
field  may  be  in  wheat,  oats  or  alfalfa,  with 
a  resultig  absence  of  food  or  food  cover 
in  which  the  birds  cannot  feed  without 
being  caught  by  predators  or  bad  weather. 
If  that  particular  field  is  the  only  field  in 
the  area,  chances  are  that  quail  will  be 
absent  more  years  than  they  are  present. 

To  overcome  this  unstableness,  there 
are  several  things  that  you  can  do.  Let 
us  take  the  wheat  field.  By  next  winter 
the  weather  will  have  knocked  down  or 
rotted  down  much  of  the  stubble  and  seed- 
producing  weeds  such  as  foxtail  and  rag- 
weed. To  bolster  the  food  supply  and  to 
make  the  area  tenable  for  quail,  a  shock 
of  corn  placed  in  the  nearby  brushy  cover 
will  usually  carry  the  covey  through.  If 
corn  is  not  available,  several  shocks  of 
cane  or  sorghum  piled  up  around  a  tree 
or  hung  from  the  branches  will  often  mean 
birds  for  breeding  when  spring  comes. 
Many,  many  farmers  will  let  you  do  this. 
In  most  cases  they  will  even  give  you  the 
corn  or  cane  when  they  see  that  you  are  a 
sportsman   and  mean   business. 

The  main  point  of  the  whole  business 
is  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  food  in 
or  very  near  good  brushy  cover  so  that 
the  birds  will  not  be  forced  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  elements  and  predators 
while  they  are  feeding.  It  is  easy  for  a 
sharp-shinned  hawk  to  pick  off  a  quail  in 
an  open  field;  it  is  just  the  reverse  if 
the  bird  is  in  a  briar  patch  or  an  osage 
orange  fence  row.  Once  a  hawk  or  great- 
horned  owl  finds  a  covey  in  a  poor  quaiJ 


range,  it  often  remains  right  there  until 
that  source  of  food  is  exhaused.  There  is 
nothing  strange  about  this — the  predator 
gets  its  food  the  easy  way  if  it  can. 

South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  there 
is  a  plant  that  is  proving  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  bobwhite.  That  plant  is  lespedeza 
bicolor.  It  is  a  perennial  legume  that 
produces  excellent  food  and  good  cover. 
The  plant  grows  to  six  feet  in  about  three 
years  and  gives  the  birds  some  overhead 
protection  as  they  feed. 

Last  year  I  saw  six  one-quarter  acre 
patches  on  an  abandoned  farm  in  Alabama 
and  each  patch  was  the  center  point  for 
a  covey  of  quail.  Those  patches  were  three 
years  old,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  there 
were  no  quail  on  the  farm.  Lespedeza 
bicolor  is  an  excellent  soil  builder  and  is 
a  great  plant  to  hold  the  soil  and  prevent 
erosion.  Now,  as  a  quail  hunter,  if  you  live 
in  the  region  from  Virginia  or  Missouri, 
southward,  you  can  find  hundreds  of  aban- 
doned fields  or  brushy  woods'  edges  where 
you  can  get  patches  of  this  plant  started. 
In  many  states  the  game  department  is 
making  this  seed  available  to  sportsmen 
and  farmers  for  planting.  If  you  cannot 
find  a  free  supply,  it  can  be  purchased 
at  a  reasonable  price  from  a  number  of 
seed  firms.  If  you  cannot  find  a  farmer  to 
prepare  a  seed  bed  for  your  planting  in 
the  spring,  take  your  hoe  and  scratch  it  in. 
Usually,  in  either  case,  the  seed  will  not 
germinate  until  the  next  spring.  But  when 
it  does  you  are  on  the  way  to  cerating  a 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The   Bob   White   Quail — the   finest   game   bird   of  them   all. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  HUNTING  A  SAFE  SPORT 


A, 


lT  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
hunting  accidents  each  year,  due  to  fire- 
arms, can  be  avoided  if  every  gunner  will 
acquaint  himself  with  the  fundamentals  of 
safe  gun  handling  and  constantly  practice 
them,  says  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  rela- 
tions manager.  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.  "These  fundamentals  are  simple  and 
serve  a  dual  purpose.  First,  they  help 
keep  hunting  a  safe  sport  and,  second,  they 
make  for  better  marksmanship,"  continu- 
ed Mr.  Davis.  "There  is  no  excuse  for  care- 
lessness in  gun  handling,  whether  the  wea- 
pon be  loaded  or  not.  The  cardinal  rule  of 
gun  safety  is  'Treat  every  gun  with  the 
respect  due  a  loaded  gun.' 

"Always  remember  to  NEVER  point  a 
gun  at  anything  you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 
Never  leave  your  gun  unattended  unless 
you  unload  it  first.  Never  climb  a  tree 
or  fence  with  a  loaded  gun. 

"Simple,  easy  to  remember  and  easy- 
to-follow  rules,  these,  but  so  very,  very 
important  to  your  own  safety  and  that 
of  your  companion. 


"Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down 
or  with  the  action  open,  into  your  auto- 
mobile, camp  or  home.  Whenever  you 
pick  up  a  gun,  whether  you  are  indoors 
or  outdoors,  ALWAYS  first  point  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  in  a  safe  direction  and 
examine  the  piece  carefully  to  make  sure 
whether  or  not  it  is  loaded. 

"The  pointing  of  a  loaded  gun  toward 
a  companion  is  a  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  good  sportsmanship.  It  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  shooting  ethics.  Do  it 
just  once  and  you  have  lost  the  respect 
and  comradeship  of  your  companion,  and 
branded  yourself  as  either  a  thoughtless 
novice  or  a  careless,  dangerous  shooter 
with  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  go  afield. 
WATCH  THAT  MUZZLE!  Never  indulge 
in  'horseplay'  with  firearms.  This  fool- 
hardy practice  has  caused  many  fatal  and 
near-fatal  accidents. 

"The  leaving  of  loaded  guns  unattend- 
ed is  extremely  dangerous.  A  companion 
may  pick  one  up  thinking  it  to  be  unload- 
ed. If  it  is  propped  against  a  tree,  car  or 


Full   grown   coyote,  trapped   by   W.   W.   Madclox     expeit   traoper    in   the 

Department  of  Wildhfe  and  Fisheries  predator  control  unit,  near  Simson. 

Mr.   Maddox   has  already  trapped  70  bobcats  this  year.  This   is  positive 

proof  that  there  still  are  coyotes  in  Louisiana. 


A    six    foot,    nine    inch    garfish    caught   by 
Harvey  Dupre  (left)  and  Joe  Bihm,  of  Pal- 
metto,  La.  It  weighed  140  pounds. 

post,  a  frisking  hunting  dog  may  bump 
against  it,  knocking  off  the  safety  and 
stepping  on  the  trigger.  These  things  have 
happened! 

When  you  are  resting  in  the  field  or 
woods  always  lay  your  gun  down  flat,  pre- 
ferably unloading  it  first  and  with  the 
muzzle  pointing  away  from  everybody. 
No  one  can  enjoy  a  lunch  looking  down 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  loaded  or  unloaded. 

"In  climbing  over  fences  or  obstruc- 
tions, always  first  pass  your  gun  over  to 
your  companion,  or  pass  it  through  the 
fence  and  lay  it  on  the  ground.  A  stumble 
or  a  fall  might  prove  disastrous. 

"Before  loading  your  gun,  always  make 
sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are  free 
from  obstructions.  Foreign  matter  in  the 
barrel  causes  more  'blown  up'  guns  than 
any    other    factor.    Should    you    stumble 
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badly  or  fall  and  your  gun  muzzle  touch 
the  ground,  always  unloaded  and  look 
through  the  bore  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
clogged  with  mud,  snow  or  other  substance. 
"If  you  are  walking  single  file,  keep 
your  muzzle  pointed  forward.  If  you  are 
walking  behind  your  companion,  see  that 
your  gun  points  away  from  him  at  all 
times.  It  is  best  to  walk  abreast  in  the 
field  or  woods,  but  in  doing  so,  see  that 
your  muzzle  is  always  pointed  away  from 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


H, 


lUNTING  as  it  is  known  in  America 
today  is  at  the  crossroads. 

This  ancient  and  honorable  sport  is  now 
facing  problems  that  must  be  met  realisti- 
cally and  solved  if  it  is  to  be  saved — not 
for  our  children's  children  but  for  our- 
selves. 

Primarily,  this  pressing  problem  does  not 
have  to  do  with  game  in  the  field,  although 
it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  decreasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  but  rather  with  the  sports- 
man himself.  It  is  his  refusal  to  recognize 
or  admit  the  pressing  state  of  affairs  that 
has  brought  us  to  the  point  of  decision — 
whether  hunting  as  we  have  known  it  in 
America  in  the  past  is  to  survive. 

Right  now  the  primary  problem  of  wild- 
life management  is  not  wildlife  but 
humans.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where 
it  would  seem  that  the  services  of  a  psy- 
chologist are  called  for  rather  than  those 
of  a  biologist.  To  be  a  successful  director 
of  a  state  game  department,  a  man  must 
possess  the  suaveness  of  a  diplomat  rather 
than   the  acumen   of  a  business  executive. 

Increased  population,  with  its  inevitable 
further  encroachment  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  has  accelerated  the  dwindling  of 
our  available  natural  game  habitat.  This 
one  fact  is  problem  enough  to  dump  into 
the  lap  of  our  game  management  expects. 

However,  an  additional  problem  has  been 
thrust  upon  those  officials  who  are  charged 
with  the  management  of  our  game  crops. 
Where  once  one  hunter  took  the  field 
with  dog  and  gun,  now  there  are  ten.  As 
could   be   expected,   this  has  not  only  re- 
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suited  in  the  deterioration  of  the  sport 
of  hunting  itself  but  has  brought  to  the 
hunter  a  surliness  and  a  tendency  to  fault- 
finding that  is  further  complicating  the 
situation. 

These  two  problems  of  game  manage- 
ment would  seem  sufficient  to  make  doubt- 
ful tlie  application  of  any  solution  that 
could  and  would  insure  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing in  America  for  the  generations  to  come, 
yet  a  third  problem  is  confronting  those 
agencies  charged  with  the  management  of 
our  game  and  the  regulation  of  our  hunt- 
ing at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 
It  is  the  growing  disrespect  for,  and  the 
ignoring  of,  all  constituted  authority  hav- 
ing to   do  with  game   and  hunting. 

Of  the  three  problems  facing  game 
administrators  today,  it  is  this  breakdown 
in  public  relations  between  management 
and  the  sportsman — and  the  resulant  wave 
of  lawlessness  in  our  hunting  fields  now 
sweeping  the  country — that  is  giving  the 
greatest  concern  to  both  the  wise  sports- 
men who  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  our  State  and  Federal  game  adminis- 
trators. 


Recapitulating  the  situation,  we  fiind 
that  the  sport  of  hunting  is  faced  with 
three  problems: 

One,  the  natural  decrease  in  game 
habitat  because  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  resultant  encroachment 
of   agriculture   and   industry. 

Two,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  have  turned  to 
our  hunting  fields  for  sport. 

Three,    the    disrespect    for    hunting 
laws      and      constituted      authority 
brought    on    by    the    deterioration    of 
hunting  opportunity  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate public  relations  between  sports- 
men and  game   administrators. 
Standing  at  the  crossroads  and   remem- 
bering that  the  future  of  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing is  at  stake  in  America,  let  us  examine 
each  of  these  problems  and  try  to  find  the 
silver  lining  that  is  supposed  to  be  hidden 
behind   each   dark   cloud.    The   situation   is 
grave,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  hope- 
less. Our  methods  of  hunting  may  have  to 
undergo  some  change,  the  amount  of  hunt- 
ing and  the  size  of  our  bag  may  be  cur- 
tailed, but  we  can  save  something  of  the 
sport  for  ourselves  and  future  generations. 
However,  we  must  realize  that  the  path- 
way to  the  salvation  of  some  semblance  of 
hunting  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past 
is  a  two-way  road  which  must  be  trod  by 
both    the    game     administrators     and    the 
sportsmen  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

Old  mother  nature  to  most  of  us  is  pic- 
tured in  our  minds  as  a  benevolent  old 
soul  who  needs  only  be  left  alone  if  we 
would    have    our    out-of-doors    unspoiled. 
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Huge  garfish  taken   in  Saline  Lake  by   (left  to 
Powelll   and    R.   W.   Gandy, 


■ight)   J.   L.   Davi 
}f   Oakdale,   La. 


Actually,  behind  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  purling  of  rushing  waters,  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  behind  all  these 
manifestations  of  sight  and  sound  that  go 
to  make  up  the  glories  of  the  outdoors,  the 
Law  of  Nature  stands  obdurate  and  cruel, 
as  the  inexorable  law  of  The  Survival  of 
the  Fittest  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Encroachment  upon  our  natural  game 
habitat  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
its  needs  must  not  only  be  expected  but 
also  must  be  accepted  rather  than  opposed. 
Through  the  years,  most  of  our  game 
species  have  met  with  constantly  decreas- 
ing  environment  suitable   for   existence. 

Artificial  propagation  and  planting  is 
only  a  rather  expensive  and  inefficient 
stopgap.  Curtailment  of  hunting  opportun- 
ity and  especially  a  sharp  readjustment  of 
the  kill  are  inevitable.  Both  of  these  must 
be  accepted  before  you  go  about  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
sport  of  hunting  alive  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  America,  with  more  and  more  land 
needed  to  be  planted  for  crops  and  in- 
dustry continually  increasing  its  demands. 

However,  the  solution  sought  is  not  im- 


possible, although  what  we  can  achieve  can 
never  approach  the  wasteful  killing  of  even 
a  short  generation  ago. 

In  the  years  to  come  our  big  game  will 
offer  the  greatest  problem  to  the  game 
management  experts.  Already  sharply  re- 
stricted in  habitat  as  compared  to  the  not 
too  distant  past,  there  is  only  one  solution. 
State  and  Federal  administrotors  must  in- 
sist and  the  sportsmen  themselves  must 
agree  to  confine  their  annual  kill  to  the 
annual  crop.  In  no  other  way  can  big  game 
hunting    survive. 

Even  so,  under  the  most  rigid  super- 
vision and  keeping  the  kill  within  bounds, 
some  of  our  big  game  species  are  doomed 
to  extinction  insofar  as  having  a  place  on 
our  list  of  game  species  is  concerned.  The 
sooner  such  supervision  and  restriction  of 
the  kill  are  put  into  practice  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  sportsmen  themselves, 
the  longer  this  form  of  hunting  will 
endure. 

As  for  small  game,  the  problem  is  not 
quite  so  acute.  Here  we  find  the  farmer- 
sportsman  relationship  the  key  to  the 
situation.   In  almost  every  instance  where 


small  game  hunting  has  deteriorated,  the 
cause  can  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the 
sportsman  to  cultivate  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  landowner. 

It  so  happens  that  good  farming  prac- 
tices do  not  obviate  a  good  game  crop 
on  the  same  land.  The  constantly  decreas- 
ing small  game  crop  on  our  farmlands  is 
the  direct  result  of  heedless  and  often 
selfishly  wanton  actions  of  our  so-called 
sportsmen   on   private   lands. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  old  English  law 
declares  that  all  game  belongs  to  the  state 
no  matter  where  found,  but  the  purchase 
of  a  hunting  license  for  a  dollar  or  two 
does  not  give  anybody  the  right  of  trespass. 
If  one  of  these  days  we  awaken  to  find 
that  most  of  our  privately  owned  land  is 
posted  against  hunting,  the  sportsmen  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  this  fact  has  finally  penetrated 
into  the  thinking  of  many  real  sportsmen 
and  honest  efforts  are  being  made  to  meet 
this  farmer-sportsman  problem  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
both. 

Modern  small  game  management  prac- 
tices, especially  the  small  game  habitat 
preserve  with  its  live-trapping  and  redis- 
tribution, can  keep  the  sport  of  small 
game  hunting  with  us  indefinitely  once 
this  problem  of  farmer-sportsman  relation- 
ship is  solved. 

Wildfowling  is  the  problem  child  of  those 
game  officials  responsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration  and   regulation. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  under- 
stand that  unlike  big  and  small  game, 
management  of  the  flocks  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  stretches  from  the  breeding 
areas,  through  the  fall  southward  migra- 
tion the  resulting  open  season  along  the 
route,  the  sojourn  on  winter  feeding 
grounds  and  the  spring  migi-ation  back  to 
the  nesting  grounds.  It  is  a  tremendous 
job  and  it  falls  chiefly  upon  the  Federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  with  the  co- 
operation, under  the  Migratory  Bird  Act, 
of  Canada  and  the  further  help  of  the 
game  departments  of  the  various  states. 

This  wild  waterfowl  resource  is  subject 
to  all  ©f  the  problems  besetting  big  and 
small  game  management  and  many,  many 
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others  peculiar  to  itself.  However,  the  most 
disturbing  problem  confronting  wildfowl- 
ing today  is  offered  by  the  human  element 
involved  rather  than  the  management  of 
the  wild   ducks  and  geese  themselves. 

So  divers  and  many  are  the  problems 
involved  that  it  is  not  until  the  new  year's 
crop  of  birds  are  on  the  wing  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  its  size  and  so  the 
kind  of  regulations  as  to  length  of  season 
and  size  of  bag  for  the  ensuing  open  sea- 
son. It  is  this  fact  that  obtrudes  the  human 
element,  the  sportsmen  themselves,  into 
the  picture.  It  seems  appai'ent  that  the 
average  wildfowler  just  cannot  take  these 
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changes  in  regulations,  especially  when 
restrictions  are  called  for,  in  stride.  A 
further  discussion  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  here  would  impinge  upon  the 
third  major  problem  as  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  so  we  shall  pass 
on  to  those  other  problems  confronting 
wild  duck  and  goose  shooting. 

There  are  many  who  declare  that  no 
matter  what  we  do,  what  restrictions  on 
wildfowling  we  may  inflict,  this  sport  is  on 
its  way  out.  That  need  not  be  neces- 
sarily so. 

The  touchy  spot  in  wild  waterfowl  man- 
agement is  to  provide  adequate  winter 
feeding  grounds,  with  resting  sanctuaries 
along  their  long  flight  from  their  nesting 
areas.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
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tion,  but  lack  of  personnel,  and  above  all 
else  the  necessary  funds,  brings  up  the 
questions  as  to  whether  our  efforts  may 
not  be  "too  little  and  too  late." 

The  work  of  reclamation  of  nesting 
grounds  across  the  line  in  Canada  and  in 
our  own  Northwest  is  far  in  advance  of 
this  job  of  providing  winter  sanctuaries. 
The  ever  increasing  encroachment  of  both 
industry  and  agriculture  in  our  southern 
coastal  areas  is  chiefly  responsible. 

Aside  from  the  control  of  the  human 
element  in  the  wildfowling  picture,  the 
future  of  the  sport  perhaps  rests  with  the 
finding  of  a  solution  of  this  phase  of  wild 
waterfowl  management. 

Without  a  doubt,  encroachment  upon 
wild  waterfowl  habitat,  on  their  nesting 
grounds,  along  their  migratory  routes  and 
especially  on  their  wintering  grounds  will 
ultimately  curtail  somewhat  this  ancient 
and  honorable  sport,  but  none  of  these 
problems  is  without  solution. 

The  sportsman  himself  holds  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Unless  he  can  forget  those 


wasteful  days  when  wild  ducks  and  geese 
were  knocked  down  by  the  hundreds,  and 
buckle  down  to  present  conditions  and  take 
with  good  grace  the  smaller  bags  that  are 
necessary,  it  could  be  true  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the 
honking  of  wild  geese  in  the  autumn  sky. 
As  the  cards  now  lie,  it  is  strictly  up 
to  him. 

Given  the  necessary  personnel  and 
funds,  with  full  co-operation  all  along  the 
line,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
wildfowling  could  remain  with  us  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

World  War  II  gave  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  astounding  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  men  and  old  who  took 
to  the  hunting  fields  of  our  country  in 
search  of  recreation  and  an  outlet  for 
emotions  engendered  by  that  conflict.  All 
of  which  brought  on  the  second  major 
problem  confronting  the  sport  of  hunting 
as  of  today. 

This  is  easy  to  understand.  Youngsters 
came  back  from  the  wars  versed  in  the 
art  of  handling  a  gun  and  of  killing. 
Oldsters,  who  never  before  had  been  able 
to  take  up  seriously  the  sport  of  hunting 
because  of  lack  of  money,  found  them- 
selves with  ample  funds.  So  while  the 
armies  of  the  world  were  disbanded,  a 
new  army  went  into  the  field  with  sport- 
ing gun  in  hand  and  a  dog  at  heel. 

State  game  departments  found  them- 
selves unprepared  for  the  greatly  increased 
pressure  upon  the  supply  of  game.  During 
the  war,  they  had  lean  years.  The  sudden 
influx  of  gunners  in  the  field  brought 
a  problem  that  is  still  with  them  but  is 
gradually  being  adjusted.  Many  soon  lost 
their  interest  in  the  new  sport,  and  the 
increased  revenue  accuring  from  licenses 
enabled  the  state  game  departments  to 
meet  the  increased  pressure. 

However,    the    new    impetus   given    the 
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sport  of  hunting  in  all  of  its  phases  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II  has  brought  a 
new  problem  to  game  officials.  The  pitiful 
sum  paid  for  a  resident  hunting  license 
in  most  of  the  states  precludes  these  de- 
partments from  ever  catching  up  with  the 
procession.  Increased  pressure  resulted  in 
less  game  per  capita  in  the  field.  Less 
game  brought  on  protests  from  license 
holders,  and  efforts  to  increase  license 
charges  so  that  more  game  could  be  pro- 
vided came  a  cropper  because  of  protests 
from  the  hunters. 

So  a  vicious  circle  was  set  up  and  it  is 
still  haunting  many  of  the  state  game  ad- 
ministrators all  over  the  country. 

Fortunately,  this  problem  of  overpres- 
sure in  the  hunting  field  is  easily  solved, 
and  once  again  the  key  is  held  by  the 
sportsmen   themselves. 

As  has  been  stated,  more  hunters  mean 
less  game  per  capita  whether  it  be  big 
game,  small  game  or  wild  waterfowl.  The 
answer,  then,  to  overpressure  is  fewer  trips 
afield  or  smaller  bags.  It  is  not  the  choice 
you  might  like,  but  it  is  what  you  face 
if  hunting  is  to  continue  in  somewhat  the 
manner  to  which  we  have  been  acustoraed. 

Man  has  always  been  a  hunter. 

The  same  instincts  that  made  him  do 
battle  with  woolly  mommoth  or  sabre- 
toothed  tiger  now  lead  him  afield  to  match 
his  wits  with  mountain  goat  or  the  mighty 
Kodiak  bear.  The  need  for  battle  may  be 
absent,  but  the  relish  for  conflict  is  the 
same. 

This  perhaps  is  the  springboard  from 
whence  came  the  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing manifestation  of  disrespect  and  dis- 
regard for  constituted  authority  so  far 
as  our  game  and  fish  laws  and  regulations 
are  concerned.  This  wave  of  lawlessness 
in  the  hunting  field  is  being  labeled  by 
thinking  men  as  the  greatest  menace  to 
the  sport  of  hunting  as  we  now  know  it, 
constituting  the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing those  responsible  for  the  managment 
and  administration  of  the  Nation's  game 
resources. 

This  revolt  against  law  and  order  in 
the  hunting  field  is  confined  to  no  one 
sector  of  the  country,  to  no  single  phase 
of  hunting,  although  it  has  been  especially 
manifest  among  the  wildfowlers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  apparent 
leadership  in  the  revolt  against  those  in 
authority;  more  nearly  it  resembles  those 
instances  of  mob  violence  that  are  unex- 
plained   and    unexplainable. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  un- 
less stopped  dead  in  its  tracks,  all  other 
problems  menacing  our  game  resource  and 
the  sport  of  hunting  are  insignificant,  im- 
portant as  they  are.  The  irony  of  it  all 
is  that  these  malcontents  are  only  a  min- 
ority in  the  great  brotherhood  of  sports- 
men. Just  now  the  sixty-four  dollar  ques- 
tion is:  how  long  are  the  real  sportsmen 
of  the  country  going  to  stand  for  this 
unthinking  and  moronic  revolt  against  con- 
stituted authority? 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 
United    States   Fish   and    Wildlife    Service 
from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana. 

The  gathering  came  at  the  call  of  the 
West  Tennessee  Sportsmen's  Association, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Gilbert  Wilson, 
the  association's  president,  who  immedi- 
ately sought  reactions  of  those  in  attend- 
ance toward  the  1950  gunning  schedule. 

Major  James  Brown,  New  Orleans,  was 
the  first  visitor  heard,  and  it  took  Maj. 
Brown  but  a  matter  of  minutes  to  con- 
vince all  and  sundry  that  Louisiana's 
hunters  felt  outraged. 

With  sentiment  apparently  the  same 
from  one  end  of  the  Valley  to  the  other, 
and  the  best  course  of  action  appearing  to 
be  in  organization,  plans  were  immediately 
laid  for  forming  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flyway  Association  and  temporary  officers 
selected  to  perfect  the  organization. 

It  was  learned  that  both  the  Central 
Plyway,  including  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Pacific  Flyway,  have  similar  or- 
ganizations, designed  to  co-operate  with 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  studying  prob- 
lems of  waterfowl  and  sportsmen  prior  to 
setting  of  open  seasons. 

Albert  Day,  himself,  was  called  upon  to 
appear  before  the  sportsmen's  meeting  in 
Memphis,  the  day  after  the  preliminary 
organization  was  perfected.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Day  said  that  the  bag  limits  and  sea- 
son dates  for  the  various  states  and  flyways 
had  been  set  "and  will  not  be  changed." 

"I  know  that  many  duck  hunters  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  season  and  bag 
limits,"  Mr.  Day  said,  "but  they  were 
fixed  after  careful  study  and  an  extensive 
duck  census.  The  only  way  they  can  be 
changed  now  will  be  over  my  dead  body." 

He  denied  there  had  been  any  discrimi- 
nation against  hunters  in  the  Mississippi 
flyway,  but  admitted  there  had  been  a 
slight  decline  in  the  ducks  scheduled  to 
follow  the  Pacific  flyway,  where  the  season 
was  lengthened  five  days,  and  the  daily 
bag  limit  boosted. 

"We  found  46  per  cent  of  the  hunting 
last  season  was  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
and  that  43  per  cent  of  the  kill  was  taken 
in  that  flyway,"  Day  said.  "Regardless  of 
whether  the  ducks  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way were  killed  legally  or  illegally,  or  by 
resident  or  non-resident  hunters,  the  fact 
remains  there  are  less  ducks  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway,  so  we  reduced  the  season 
and   bag   limit. 

Wildlife  and  Sportsmen's  clubs  in 
several  Central  and  North  Louisiana  par- 
ishes have  adopted  resolutions  against  this 
season  they  contend  is  most  unfair  and 
inconsiderate.  Most  of  them  are  still  de- 
manding that  the  season  be  changed.  Mr. 
Day's  statements  in  that  regard  should 
indicate  to  them  how  little  are  their 
chances  for  success. 

"First  day"  hunters  who  went  out  for 
rails  have  reported  little  luck.  Mosquitoes 
took  up  where  the  closed  season  left  off 


and  made  it  so  miserable  neither  hunters 
nor  dogs  could  stay  long  afield.  But  the 
birds  are  there  in  plenty  and  the  season, 
which  closes  October  30,  should  provide  ex- 
cellent shooting  and  plenty  of  game  as 
soon  as  more  favorable  weather  for  marsh 
hunting  arrives.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  15, 
with  possession  limit  15,  too.  The  daily 
bag  limit  on  sora  rails  is  25,  with  possession 
limit  the  same. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  the  squirrel,  rabbit 
and  chipmunk  season  opens  on  October  16 
and  closes  for  squirrel  and  chipmunks  on 
January   1st,  and  on  rabbits  February   15. 

On  December  1st  doves  become  legal 
game  along  with  the  bobwhite  quail,  and 
although  dove  hunters  have  little  hope  for 
much  success  this  year,  the  quail  hunters 
have  high  hopes  and  considerable  advance 
information  to  indicate  one  of  the  best  sea- 
sons in  recent  years. 

From  all  parts  of  the  state  come  re- 
ports of  big  covies  of  quail  and  most 
of  this  increased  bobwhite  population  is 
considered  due  to  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries'  restocking  program. 
Definite  proof  of  this  fact  can  be  easily 
obtained  if  all  bird  hunters  will  look  for 
banded  quail  and  return  the  bands  to  the 
department  for  checking. 

All  quail  that  were  liberated  last  year 
and  this  year  have  been  banded  and  when 
these  are  found  in  covies  of  unhanded 
birds  we  have  positive  proof  that  the 
native  and  the  imported  birds  have  merged. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there 
will  be  an  open  season  on  bear  this  year 
in  the  coastal  parishes  of  the  state.  The 
season  will  remain  closed  in  all  remaining 
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parishes.  Bear  hunting  will  be  legal  from 
December  16  through  December  31  in 
Cameron,  Vermilion,  St.  Mary,  Iberia, 
Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jeff'erson,  Plaque- 
mines, St.  Bernard  and  St.  Tammany  par- 
ishes, but  the  bag  limit  and  season  limit 
is  one  bear  per  person. 

The  exact  deer  seasons  for  the  various 
parishes  have  not  yet  been  determined  by 
Commissioner  Clements,  but  the  state  law 
fixes  November  15  through  January  10 
as  the  time  within  which  hunting  dates  and 
length  of  season  may  be  set. 

The  woodcock  season  opens  December  23 
and  closes  January  21,  with  a  bag  limit 
of  four  and  a  possession  limit  of  eight. 

So,  you  see,  although  there  may  be  dis- 
satisfaction regarding  some  hunting  regu- 
lations, there  still  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  in  Louisiana  again  this 
year,  and  thanks  to  a  progressive  and 
broad  restocking  program,  there  will  be 
a  wide  variety  of  furred  and  feathered 
game  for  your  outdoor  shooting  pleasure. 

If  every  hunter  strives  to  abide  by  all 
the  laws  governing  game  conservation  and 
law  enforcement,  there  undoubtedly  will 
be  even  more  for  them  to  hunt  as  the 
years  and  the  restocking  program 
progresses. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 
ping,  too.  The  Perkins  corps,  however,  has 
been  compelled  to  devote  a  lot  of  its  time 
to  trapping  hogs,  which  were  as  much  a 
menace  in  the  refuge  as  any  other  animal. 
These  hogs,  mostly  all  of  the  "woods  razor- 
back"  variety,  have  become  almost  wild 
hogs.  Many  of  them  are  unmarked,  and 
claiming  ownership  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  Hog  traps  have  been  built  at 
strategic  spots  throughout  the  preserve  and 
these  animals  are  being  trapped  alive. 
They  are  then  taken  outside  the  preserve 
and  liberated,  or,  if  their  markings  or 
brands  are  distinguishable,  they  are  turned 
over  to  their  owners. 

More  than  40  miles  of  high  wire  fence 
now  encloses  the  game  preserve,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  caterpillar  tractors  a  pass- 
able road  has  been  cleared  along  the  entire 
fence  line.  This  fence  will  now  bar  hogs, 
many  dogs  and  other  such  roaming  preda- 
tory beasts.  Mr.  Perkins  says  there  has 
been  very  little  trouble  with  law  violators, 
but  as  no  fire  arms  of  any  kind  are  per- 
mitted on  the  refuge,  and  no  dogs  are 
•  allowed  to  run  this  terrain,  little  difficulty 
in  law  enforcement  is  anticipated. 

There  is  an  amundance  of  armadillos 
throughout  the  area,  but  the  game  manage- 
ment experts  do  not  consider  these 
armored  creatures  predators.  There  has 
been  virtually  no  evidence  of  them  de- 
stroying quail  nests,  eggs,  young  birds  or 
even  quail  food. 

The  food  patches  now  flourishing  are 
common  lespedeza,  bi-color  lespedeza,  wild 
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partridge  peas,  wild  soy  beans,  millet,  re- 
seeding  clover  and  some  multiflora  rose. 

It  is  a  gigantic  undertaking,  this  run- 
ning a  40,000-acre  game  farm,'  but  fortu- 
nately for  all  Louisiana,  it  is  one  in  which 
Mother  Nature  does  most  of  the  work.  The 
smooth  planning,  the  intelligent  super- 
vision, the  strict  adherence  to  the  game 
population's  requirements,  along  with  the 
determination  for  complete  protection  out- 
lined by  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
have  this  "wildlife  incubator"  operating 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  every  day  of  the 
year.  What  it  will  mean  to  t-he  next  gen- 
eration's hunting  possibilities  can  now  be 
measured  in  real  live  deer,  wild  turkeys 
and   quail. 

Climb  to  the  forest  ranger's  observation 
tower,  high  on  top  of  a  tree  clad  hill  in 
the  heart  of  the  Red  Dirt  refuge  and  look 
about  you !  You'll  perhaps  see  nothing  more 
than  an  awe-inspiring  vesta  of  towering 
pines,  rugged  hills,  lush,  verdant  valleys 
and  sparkling  streams.  But  sheltered  in  this 
vast  expanse  of  scenic  beauty  is  the 
breeding  stock  that  will  keep  our  furred 
and  feathered  game  restocking  an  assured 
success,  because  the  source  of  supply  is 
being  turned  out  steadily  each  year  in 
Mother  Nature's  wildlife  incubator. 
Take  a  boy  hunting 

GOWANLOCH  AGAIN 
HEADS  SHELLFISHERIES 


J  AMES  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief  Biologist 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  was,  by  acclaimation,  re- 
elected national  president  of  the  National 
Shellfisheries  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  from  August 
21st  to  August  24th,   1950. 

The  first  president  ever  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Deep  South,  his  re-election  indi- 
cates clearly  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  investigations  and 
progress  that  have  been  carried  out  by 
scientists  throughout  the   Deep  South. 

The  National  Shellfisheries  is  the  only 
organiaztion  on  the  continent  that  serves 
as  a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  techni- 
cal research  work  in  all  types  of  shell- 
fisheries  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  liaison 
scientific  organization  associated  with  the 
Oyster  Growers  and  Dealers  of  North 
America,  a  national  organiaztion  of  shell- 
fish producers,  and  the  Oyster  Institute  of 
North  America,  which  represents  the 
oyster  interests  of  the  entire  nation.  Time 
and  place  for  the  next  national  conference 
are  not  yet  decided. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

The  large  ears  of  the  Nubian  ferret  are 
equipped  with  valves  which  can  be  closed 
when  the  animal  is  burrowing  in  sandy  soil, 
thus  protecting  the  organs. 


KEEP  HUNTING  SAFE  SPORT  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
your  companion.   Never  crowd  your  com- 
panion in  the  duck  blind.  Be  sure  that  each 
of    you    has   plenty    of    room    in    which   to 
shoot  safely. 

"Never,  NEVER  pull  a  gun,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  toward  you  from  a  boat,  car 
or  through  a  fence.  Yor  are  flirting  with 
a  date  with  the  undertaker  when  you  do 
this. 

"Always  see  that  your  safety  is  ON  until 
you  are  ready  to  shoot.  Sudden  jars  and 
brushing  against  twigs  or  brush  can  re- 
lease the  safety  catch  without  your  know- 
ing it.   Examine  it  frequently. 

"When  you  approach  camp  or  your 
automobile,  always  unload  your  gun.  Take 
it  down  or  open  the  action  before  putting 
it  away  or  setting  it  aside. 

"Always  make  sure  of  your  tai'get  be- 
fore pulling  the  trigger.  Take  a  good  look 
....  and  then  look  again !  Never  fire  in  the 
direction  of  a  sudden  sound.  It  may  be 
caused  by  some  farmer's  livestock,  or, 
worse  still,  another  hunter.  And  this  has 
happened,  too! 

"When  you  are  in  the  woods  or  close 
cover,  it  is  best  to  wear  some  article  of 
bright  color,  preferably  red.  No  deer  goes 
prancing  around  wearing  a  read  bandana. 

"Be  careful  of  shooting  at  flat,  hard 
surfaces  or  the  surface  of  water.  Danger- 
ous ricochets  may  result  from  such  shoot- 
ing. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
having  'old  maidish'  ideas  in  the  practice 
of  these  simple  principles  of  gun  safety. 
By  observing  them,  you  will  gain  the  res- 
pect and  admiration  of  your  fellow  sports- 
men and  by  example,  encourage  them  to 
do  likewise. 

"Be  on  the  alert  always.  This  will  avoid 
confusion  and  allow  you  to  bring  your 
gun  into  action  quickly.  Alertness  makes 
for  good  marksmanship.  Carry  your  gun 
at  the  'ready'  position,  hands  on  the  fore- 
end  and  grip,  muzzle  elevated  at  an  angle 
about  in  line  with  your  eye.  Adopt  a  free 
and  easy  attitude.  This  will  allow  you  to 
bring  your  gun  up  to  your  shoulder  quick- 
ly, get  your  cheek  down  on  the  stock  easily 
and  permits  the  free  swing  which  gets  re- 
sults. 

"Watch  your  footing  carefully.  Try  to 
always  be  in  position  to  gain  a  solid,  com- 
fortable shooting  stance  which  will  allow 
quick  coordination  of  mind  and  muscle. 

"Always  go  comfortable  shod.  Pinched 
or  blistered  feet  will  spoil  any  day's  hunt. 
Dress  as  lightly  as  possible.  If  the  weather 
is  cold,  a  couple  of  light  sweaters  under 
your  hunting  jacket  will  keep  you  warm, 
and  if  they  become  uncomfortable,  one 
or  both  can  be  removed  and  carried  in  the 
game  pocket. 

"It  is  a  compliment  to  be  invited  to  go 
hunting  with  an  experienced  gunner.  It 
means  he  believes  you  will  observe  all  the 
rules  of  safety  and  practice  good  sports- 


manship. Don't  let  him  down  by  taking 
chances  and  you'll  help  make  hunting  a 
safer  sport." 

Take  a  boy  hunting • 

INCREDIBLE    POSSUM  .  .  . 

(Continued  frbm  Page  lU) 
curate  statistical  studies  only  infrequently 
attainable.  Often  only  by  the  identification 
of  shed  hair  of  the  predator  (scientifically 
quite  precise  microscopically)  is  it  pos- 
sible to  name  the  true  culprit. 

However,  the  extraordinarily  distinctive 
fore-footprint  of  the  Opossum  (illustration 
herewith  reproduced)  will  instantly  mark 
it  ofi'  from  such  other  raiders  as  mink, 
skunk  and  raccoon.  The  long  fore  toes  with 
their   bird-like   imprints   are   unmistakable. 

Herewith,  therefore,  briefly  presented  is 
this  account  of  some  attributes  of  the 
fastistic  and  legendary  "Brother  'Possum," 
who  in  the  children's  tales  was  always  get- 
ting into  difficulties  and  who  should  de- 
servedly, the  writer  believes,  get  into  still 
a  great  deal  more  trouble,  long  earned, 
long  overdue. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

WILL  THERE  BE  QUAIL  TO  HUNT.  . . 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
new  covey  range  or  improving  an  old  one. 
Be  sure  to  plant  your  patch  near  wood 
cover  such  as  a  brushy  forest  border  or  a 
woody  fence  row  or  briar  patch.  As  time 
goes  on  seedlings  will  become  available 
and  you  will  get  a  year's  jump  on  your 
operation  by  planting  these  rather  than 
seed.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  bringing  back 
quail  today  on  many  thousands  of  acres; 
if  you  live  in  Dixie  this  is  your  big  bet. 

Throughout  the  range  of  the  bobwhite 
good  winter  cover  is  very  important.  Big, 
loosely  constructed  brush  piles  often 
strengthen  cover  for  an  area.  Brush  piles 
are  easy  to  make  and  take  little  time  to 
construct.  Don't  pass  up  an  opportunity 
to  make  them  over  your  hunting  territory. 
If  you  like  cottontails,  they  too  will  benefit 
from  such  efforts. 

None  of  these  management  practices  will 
take  much  of  your  time  or  cost  very  much. 
Did  you  ever  realize  that  everything  con- 
cerned with  hunting  costs  much  more  than 
your  hunting  license  or  more  than  that 
which  you  actually  spend  on  the  birds? 
If  a  shotgun  is  worth  $75.00  and  a  hunt- 
ing coat  $15.00,  surely  it  must  be  worth 
the  effort  to  make  those  things  usable. 

Luck  to  you  and  the  birds — the  oppor- 
tunity is  yours! 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

The  electric  sparks  from  a  cat's  body 
when  the  fur  is  under  friction  are  probably 
caused  by  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the 
hair,  which  is  free  from  the  oily  substances 
common  to  the  coats  of  animals. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

The  bat's  wing  is  equipped  with  a  hook 
in  the  form  of  a  claw.  This  enables  it  to 
cling  to  walls,  rocks,  etc.  From  this  cling- 
ing position  the  bat  takes  flight.  Without 
the  hook  on  its  wings  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  helpless  of  all  animals. 
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LOUISIANA  TRAPPING  SEASON 


1  950-1 951 


MUSKRAT: November  10  to  February  15 

MINK: November   10   to   January   15 

NUTRIA:    January   1    to   February   15 

ALL   OTHER   FURS: November  10  to  February  15 

Except  Beaver:    Closed  Season 

TRAPPING  LICENSE $     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap,  does  not  allow  hunting) 

FUR  BUYER,  Resident  License 25.00 

FUR   BUYER,   Ncn-Resident 100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  Resident   (Deposit  $500.00  Required) 150.00 

NON-RESIDENT   DEALER,    (Deposit  $1,000   Required) 300.00 


TRAPPER'S  LICENSE  may  be  secured  from  the  Sheriff's   office   in   each   parish   or   by  application  to 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Buildings,   New  Orleans   16,  La. 


FUR    TAX 

Muskrat,   Opossum,  Skunk,   Civet  Cat,  Ring-Tail  Cat,  Wild  Cat,  Fox  and  Wolf  l(f;  Raccoon,  5f ;  Mink. 

and  Nutria  10^;  Otter  25(j;.    Alligators,  on  each  skin  of  not  over  5  feet  2<^,  over  5  feet 

but  not  over  10  feet  5(,  over  10  feet  25c'.  Tax  must  be  paid  at  time  of  shipment. 


Trappers  and  Dealers  are  violating  both  the  STATE    and    FEDERAL    laws    if   furs    are    shipped    or 

transported  out  of  State  without  being  tagged  with   CURRENT   YEAR   tag,   which   may  be   secured 

upon  making  application  to  this  Department. 

AH  Transportation  Companies,  Common  Carriers  and  Postoffices  are  prohibited   by  law  from   accepting 

shipments  not  properly  tagged. 


TRAPS    MUST   BE   VISITED   DAILY   AND    NO   TRAPPER   MAY   HAVE   SET   IN   ANY   ONE    DAY 

MORE  THAN  250  TRAPS. 


Fur  and  Refuge  Division 

EPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mrs.  Ruth  Campbell, 

Curator  of  La. Room., 
La. State  Univ.« 
GS  Baton  Rouge,   La. 

LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1 950-1951 


RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):   December    1  -  February    10   inclusive.   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80,  possession  limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15  -  January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  ths  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  docs  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting  with  head- 
light, or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.    Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and    CHIPMUNKS:    October   16   thru  January  1,  inclusive.    Bag  hmit  10,  possession  hmit  10. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:    October   16  -  February    15,   inclusive.   Limit   5   per   day.    Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  season  excepting  the  coastal  parishes  of  Cameron,  Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
and  St.  Tammany.    1   per  person.    Season  December  16  through  December  31. 


TRAPPING    SEASON:    November  10  to  February  15,   inclusive,   on   all  fur-bearing  animals,  except   mink   and  nutria. 

NUTRIA:    January  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 

MINK:    November  10  to  January  15,  inclusive. 

BEAVER:  Closed  season.  ___^ 

MIGRATORY   GAME    REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  hmits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  msrgansers.  WARNING:  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY 
BE  POSSESSED   OPENING   DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    December   2   to  January   5,   inclusive.   Bag  limit    10,  possession  limit  10. 

GEESE:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  4,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons 
or  Cackhng   geese)    or   2   White-fronted    (locally  called   Speckled-belly)    geese,  or   1  of  each. 

DOVES:    December   1   to  December  30.    Bag  hmit   10,  possession  limit   10. 

SNIPE:    Closed  Season. 

SORA:* 

•SORA   RAIL — small   bird,    8%"  long,   brown    back,   brown   and    white   striped    belly,  black  face  and  throat,  slate  breast. 

September    1    to   October   30,    inclusive.    Bag    limit    25,    possession   limit  25. 
RAILS  and  GALLINULES:** 

•♦RAILS  and  GALLINULES — tour  species:  King  Rail.  Clapper  Rail,  Florida  Galiinule  and  purple  Gallinule.  The  King  and  Clapper  Rails,  same  size,  approximately 
15".  King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  belly,  keeps  to  fresh  water.  Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast,  browner 
back,  striped  belly.  Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules.  similar  in  size,  13".  Florida  GalMnue — brown  above,  slate 
below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.  Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,  red  bill  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  a  bright  blue  forehead   shield. 

September  1  to  October  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 
WOODCOCK:     December   23   to   January    21,    inclusive.    Bag   hmit   4,    possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS    FOR    DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,    SORA    RAILS    AND    GALLINULES :— ONE-HALF   HOUR   BEFORE   SUNRISE   TO   ONE 

HOUR    BEFORE    SUNSET.     NOTE :    ON    OPENING    DAY    OF    SEASON  SHOOTING  CANNOT  START  BEFORE  12 :00  NOON.   ASK  FOR  FORM 

OF  SHOOTING  SCHEDULES. 

SHOOTING   HOURS   FOR   WOODCOCK:    ONE-HALF   HOUR   BEFORE   SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET. 

SHOOTING   HOURS   FOR   DOVES:     12:00   NOON   UNTIL  SUNSET. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larg?r  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited. 
The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassambhng  gun.  Legal  possession  Umits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT $     1.00 

Required  of  all  hunters,   except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Trip-4    consecutive    days $     5.06 

NON-RESIDENT   HUNTING   LICENSE— Season $  25.00 

TRAPPING  LICENE    |     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR  BUYER,    resident   license $  25.00 

FUR  BUYER,   non-resident $100.00 

FUR   DEALER,    resident    (Deposit   $500.00   required) $150.00 

NONRESIDENT   DEALER,    (Deposit    $1,000.00    required) $300.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  «;@^*®  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS,  Commissioner 

Report  all  Violation   to   your   Nearest  Wild  Life  Enforcement  Agent 


